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Stained Glass and Painted Windows : Glasgow 
and London. 


ANY comments have been 
made in England from time 
to time on the proceedings 
= of the committee who under- 
== took the task of filling the 
windows of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral with stained and painted 
glass, and on the results 
which have gradually be- 
come evident, — comments, 
for the most part, deprecia- 
tory. Very few persons, how- 
ever, seem to know the mag- 
nitude of this remarkable 
undertaking, or rightly to 
understand the 


carying it out. 





ings, that art has been ad- 


work on which a distinguished British artist had 
been employed; but if the Glasgow windows 
were to be executed within a reasonable time, 
not one, but many, artists were required: ten 
artists have actually been employed, of whom 
six at least enjoy a European reputation. But, 
besides the advantage of obtaining the aid of so 
many artists of eminence (we are still using the 
arguments of the committee, and they are not 
weak ones), there existed at Munich a great 
| organization by which they and the executants 
| of their designs, the glass-painters, could be 
| brought into complete and harmonious relation- 





ship. The advantages of this state of things must | 


| be obvious. Could the committee undertake to 
| bring into such an intimate relationship artists 
| and executants in this country for the first time, 
dealing of necessity separately with each? Had 
such a combination been possible, it is obvious 
| that they must have delegated their functions to 


feelings | 80me one as practical director, capable of organ-| _ 
which influence people in izing and directing sucha scheme. In fact, they | Nave—Couplets ..................06.005 32 in number. 
Scotland in such matters, | Could hardly have stopped short of organizing a | Transepts—Triplets .................. 4: -~& 
and the consequent position | great glass-painting establishment on the same The Choir—Triplets .................. 10 - 


of the committee who are/ Principles as those carried out in practice at | Making 46, and in all 92. Of these, 46 are 


| Munich,—with its Director, the Professor of Fine 


The three most eminent artists employed in | 
| 


separately contracted for. It was out of the| painting must recognise the skill with which 
question to contemplate such a scale of price | these colours are harmonized, and the knowledge 
as this: it would have doubled the cost of| of the résources of the art which the windows 
the cathedral windows. Further, the window | display. 

in question was a solitary instance of so great a 


It is intended to carry out the clerestory win- 
dows on the same plan, and by the same artists, 
when the entire number will be as follows :— 

















Nave. 
The Great West Window ......... Von Schwinde, 
The Great North Window ......... Von Hess. 

The Great South Window ......... Von Schwinde. 
North side—Triplets........ ee did wits 7 in number. 
SR ian ssdtakenscs oss 3 aa 
South side—Triplets .................. 7 mi 

< SU icdeenassricesnes 2 pe 

West end—Couplets.................. 2 a 

Choir, 

North side—Triplets .................. 5 “ 
ga ee 1 = 
| South side—Triplets .................. 5 i 

CIR i vaste cick enec 2 


” ” 
| East end—Great Window ... Von Schraudolph. 
AS PIE Sov eduniatasinees 8 in number. 
| Giving a total of 46. 


The Clerestory will comprise— 


completed, but 3 of them are not yet erected. 


This is the first time since | Art in the Royal Academy ; its Inspector, the | Of the upper 46, 6 are ordered. 
the Reformation and the | Chevalier Maximilian Ainmiller, Architectural; he total expenditure will be about 19,0001, if 


destruction of all works of | Painter; and its Instructor in Technical Pro-| 9} are finished. The present expenditure has 
art in ecclesiastical build. _ cesses, the artist Leonhard Faustner. 


not, however, yet, been made up, and the above 
sum is only to be regarded as a general state- 


H'e mitted within a Scottish designing for the Glasgow Cathedral windows | ment. 


church on any but a very trifling scale. The 


are Heinrich Von Hess, from whose cartoons the | 


We have examined these windows with care 


committee, therefore, had a task to perform of a | 20rth transept window was executed ; Moritz during their progress, and are willing to say 
very delicate nature. Anything resembling the | Von Schwinde, who prepared the designs for the | that, looked at from their own point of view, no 
imitations of Medisval modes of representation | great west window and the great south window ; such work, so skilful and conscientious, has been 
in glass-painting usual in England would have ®2d Johann Von Schraudolph, who is the’ produced in modern times in this country. We 
been regarded either as intolerable or as ridicu- | #uthor of the east window. Several windows should be very sorry to see all our buildings 
lous, and would not have been endured. Those,|°f the aisles have been designed by George fijJed with Munich glass ; but we are glad indeed 
and there are now many, friendly to the introduc- | Fortner, an artist of experience as a designer for to have in this country such a complete exposi- 


tion of art into Scottish churches could only be 
conciliated by the erection of works beautiful in 
themselves ; and, to obtain such at a cost within 
their means, was the task set the committee. 
Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, who has acted with 
the committee from the commencement of the 


glass-painting, and author of several windows for | 
the Cathedrals of Cologne, Ratisbon, and Basle. | 
Alexander Strihuber, a designer of religious sub- | 
jects, is the author of some of the best windows | 
in the cathedral. The Professor Siebertz, Franz 


Fries, a pupil and follower of the artist Kaul-| 


tion of what the school can do,—the productions 
of working artists, and not mere products of 
imitative manufacturers. In a country where 
such a scheme as this had not been thought of 
for centuries, it is a most liberal beginning, and 
is not without magnificence as contrasted with 


work, now about eight years ago, has recently | back, and Henry Ainmiller, have also contributed | eyen English restorations. Let us give all due 


published a Memoir showing how conscien- 
tiously the committee, whether right or wrong 
in its views, set about its duties, and that 
it spared neither labour nor expense in its 
endeavours to perform those dnties satisfac- 
torily. As we glean from the Memoir, the 
principal duty imposed upon the members 
of the committee was to expend the funds placed 
in their hands, after due inquiry, in selecting 
the finest works of art procurable. They could 
not, in the exercise of the functions with which 
they were entrusted, make novel experiments, 
and endeavour to promote a union between the 
eminent artist of this country and the practical 
glass-painter which does not at present exist. 
After a careful examination of numerous works 
by practical glass-painters in many churches, 
having decided against the choice of similar 
works, and having searched in vain for instances 
of windows of modern date in which the desired 
union existed, they were compelled to look 
elsewhere. There was at that time only one 
example in Great Britain of a really fine work 
of art in glass designed expressly by a modern 
British artist of distinction. This window 
was carefully examined and admired, as it 
deserves; but whilst it was designed in 
England, it was executed on glass at Munich. 
It therefore could not be considered an example 
of British art for the guidance of the committee 
of the Glasgow windows. It was also ascer- 
tained that the cartoon of that window cost 


important designs. The Chevalier Maximilian | 
Ainmiller, Inspector of the Glass-painting Esta- 
blishment at Munich, and an architectural 
painter of some note, acted as the practical chief 
of this staff of designers, and watched over the 
production of their designs on glass by the three 
artists and glass-painters, Leonhard Faustner, 
Heinrich Burkhardt, and Theodosius Mayr, who | 
are not glass-painters only: they are all edu-| 
cated artists, and the two first are known as 
enamel-painters. The business part of the 
Glasgow committee’s duties, we learn, has all 
been transacted with one of these gentlemen; 
it has been unnecessary to enter into corre- 
spondence with the different artists, or to enter 
into any transactions except with one person, 
the Chevalier Maximilian Ainmiller. Men of 
business will, of course, estimate the value of 
this fact. It is but just to add that all has been 
transacted with a regularity, a correctness, and 
a promptitude beyond all praise: not a difficulty 
having occurred. 

The works in Glasgow Cathedral, whether 
right or wrong in principle, and admitting them 
in some cases to be weak and sickly in colour, as 
we are forced to do, are emphatically works of 
fine art. Such men as Von Hess, Von Schrau- 
dolph, and Von Schwinde could produce no 
other; and the Prophets, by Hess, in this cathe- 
dral, are amongst his noblest designs. The win- 
dows have the defects which arise from the use 
of the modern too pellucid glass, too positive in 
its colour; but the unprejudiced judge of glass- 





5001., altogether apart from the glass, which was 





credit to those who have been concerned in it, 
which will certainly include Mr. C. H. Wilson. 
For the English metropolitan cathedral the 
glass, as our readers know, is to be executed in 
Munich. We hear that two designs,—one for 
the east window (the central of the lower 
range), the other for the west window, the gifts 
respectively of the Drapers’ Company and 
Mr. Brown,—have been received by the com- 
mittee from Mr. Julius Schnorr, Dresden, and 
have been approved. The subjects are,—“ The 
Crucifixion,” and “‘ The Conversion of St. Paul.” 
The figures, when executed, will measure 6 feet 
in height, thus giving a scale for measuring 
the proportions of the edifice. In both windows 
full-length portraits of the donors are intro- 
duced kneeling reverentially. The architectural 
accessories and ornaments of these windows have 
been designed by the surveyor of the cathedral. 
The proposed annual exhibition of modern 
stained glass in the South Kensington Museum 
is calculated to produce good effects, by enabling 
artists and manufacturers to compare their 
works, making deficiencies and errors obvious, 
and leading to a generous competition. The 
collection now on view includes specimens from 
nearly all who are at this time supplying the de- 
mand,— Messrs. O’Connor & Son ; Clayton & Bell ; 
Morris, Marshall, & Co.; Powell & Sons ; Hard- 
man & Co.; Ward & Hughes; Butler, Heaton, 
& Bayne (several) ; Chance; Edmundson & Co. ; 
Holland & Son ; Bell, Bristol; W.Connell; Field 
& Allan; J.T. Lyon; Forest, Liverpool; Lavers 
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& Barrand, &c. We observed nothing, however, 
from Mr. Wailes or Mr. Willement. 

We are not able to confess to any great 
pleasure derived from an examination of the 
specimens, though the examination has been 
made several times, under different circum- 
stances as to light; and we abandon the 
intention we had of bringing forward each 
work in review. The mass of the work is of 
the merest imitative manufacture, and would 
provoke expressions that might, in our pages, 
damage commercially to an extent of which 
we are unwilling to take the responsibility. 

There is less of purposely bad drawing than | 
would have been apparent a few years ago | 
(Messrs. Hardman, however, appear to be wtall 
persistent in this mistaken course); and the} 
improvements made by Messrs. Powell in the | 
manufacture of glass for the purpose are | 








tion ” will harmonize with the work as designed 
by Mr. Nichols. The general character of the 
present building, as we understand, is shown by 
a view which is in the Exhibition ; and although 
we learn that some additions will be made to the 
architect’s work, it is not easy to see how the 
designs themselves, which have been premiated, 
will contribute, excepting in suggestions which 
the architect of the building himself must be 
trusted to take and apply. 

But this is not all that should be said of the 
effort to enhance the beauty of structures by the 
use of ceramic ware and other durable materials 
and vehicles of decoration. We must observe 
that the question apparently raised by the pro- 
moters of the competition, is not simply the sub- 
stitution of terra-cotta for stone,—with required 
modification that might be involved, of mould- 
ings and ornamentation,—which deserves in- 
dependent consideration ; but, it is that of a 
substitution of the polychromatic treatment for 
the generally monochromatic, as best suited to 
the circumstances of our climate and our smoke- 


evident in more than their own specimen, production. In face of the fact that subsequent 
though not made available to the extent/ to the time of the Greeks, the greater number 
they might be. The great fault in some of the of the examples of good architecture have con- 


works, which might be praised in other re- | fined their coloured decoration to the interiors, 
: 3 or have used it only occasionally as background, 
or as enrichment set in the manner of jewels, it 
is desirable that change should not be made from 
the present system,—or that which leaves the 
colouring to nature, and wars with none of the 
effects of light and shade,—unless after due con- 
sideration. 

Certainly, a material calculated to resist the | 
smoke of our towns is a desideratum, so long as 
we are content to produce the smoke. Whether 
“the climate of England” be so much in fault 
as supposed, we hold to be not decided: for, 
there are numerous kinds of stone that have a) 
character of centuries as used in buildings in| 
the country, where we would not exchange the | 
effect, only more beautiful from time, for that of | 
any mosaic and pattern-work in bricks or porce- | 
lain. Evidence in favour of terra-cotta is better | 
than that in favonr of artificial stone; but the 
decorative advantages of glazed and coloured | 
materials, in a smoke-laden atmosphere, are by respect be very inferior in force to the carved 
no means evident, as they were deemed to be ornamentation of mouldings. Such decoration, 
some few years since. There are now oppor-| with mosaic, for exteriors of buildings, had 
tunities of judging of the effect of buildings | perhaps best be confined to semi-internal places, 
which have been exposed to the atmosphere of as insides of porches, and the ceilings of por- 
London during several years. In these cases, ticoes, to which we are by no means clear that 
coloured bricks and ceramic ware were used, no mainly the Greek polychromy was not applied. 
doubt, on such arguments as were present with the | In the use of coloured bricks, the power of colour 


spects, is the heaviness and garishness of the 
colours. Reds, blues, and greens, in unmitigated 
brilliancy, and most violent contrast, fill the whole 
opening: there is a want of toning, a want of 
white. One natural result is, that the corridors 
in which the windows are fitted up are made 
so dark that the other objects they contain can 
only be insufficiently seen. We must except 
from this particular objection, or we should be | 
unjust, the works sent by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
and Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Co., which prove 
in a most conclusive manner the value of a con- | 
trary course. 











THE WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
AND “CERAMIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Axsovt twelve months ago, Messrs. Beresford 
Hope, J. E. Heathcote, and J. Edge, and the Rev. 
Dr. Armstrong, placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, 
then about to be erected at Burslem, from the 
design of Mr. G. B. Nichols, donations of 251., 





concerning its successfal application in lieu of 
stone. But this we do assert: the manufacture 
must be different to what it is shown to be in 
certain cases; we allude to several recent build- 
ings, including railway-stations, where, though 
there is good distant effect, the near approach,— 
which in the case of a work of architecture 
always should disclose some fresh beauty,—only 
makes apparent the variations from rectiliniarity 
in the vertical joints of strings, or at the butting- 
ends of two blocks; or, failing the perfection of 
the manufacture, and probably as the most judi- 
cious course altogether for adoption, an entirely 
new system of design must be thought out, suited 
to the material, which even the Italian terra- 
cotta system cannot entirely be said tobe. In 
the buildings to which we have alluded, there is 
another defect, the usual one where details that 
have been cast have been employed: that is to 
say, the same mouldings are repeated in dif- 
ferent positions; thus a pretentious 

is combined with one which is not that of art- 
work. It would be better tospare the mouldings 
in some of the cases: quantity of ornament 
challenges attention ; and disappointment should 
not be the result. 

It must, however, be admitted that what has 
been done by the Department of Art, at South 
Kensington, in the front of a building not yet 
seen by the public, is very important. There, 
where mouldings are made up of short lengths 
of terra-cotta, the objection as regards the butt- 
ing ends of pieces, seems to be got over; whilst 
it is evident that the mouldings in stone have 
all the disadvantage of discolouration, those in 


_terra-cotta retaining their original ap 


pearance. 

The aim of this article is to suggest points for 
consideration. 

As regards “ceramic ware,” if understood to 
mean tiles and slabs of porcelain with minute 
ornamentation, these we suspect cannot be intro- 
duced largely,.or with advantages including 
economy, on the exteriors of buildings. The 
ornamentation will contribute little more than 
plain tiles, to the general effect of the structure 
seen from ordinary distance ; and surface orna- 
mentation, modified by glaze, must in this 








151., 101., and 51. respectively, to be offered as | promoters of the competition for the decoration 
premiums for designs “for the ceramic treat-| of the Wedgwood Institute. In those instances 
ment and decoration of the block fagade” of the | in which glazed tiles form one of the vehicles, 
building. A competition was resolved upon, as | the tiles retain their effect, whilst the remainder 
the preliminary announcement of Messrs. Hope, | of the surface has become discoloured ; and the 
M.D. Wyatt, and J. C. Robinson, the judges present result is one that the architect never | 
appointed, states, with the view not only “of | intended. Such is the case with the front of the 
enhancing the beauty of the structure itself,” | Alhambra, in Leicester-square, where the cement 
but also “ creating a systematic interest in cera- ‘has the usual dirty appearance of that material : 
mic architecture in its artistic and its practical such also is the case with the building at the | 
aspect, by directing the attention both of artists| corner of Buckingham-street and Duke-street, 
and manufacturers to the subject.” A “block| Adelphi, where the original contrasts in the 


elevation” was supplied; and.the forms of the | 
windows, and the positions of many of them, | 
with constructional arrangements connected with 
the decorations, were left to the competitor's | 
discretion. Allusion was made to the vehicles 
of decoration, as ceramic ware, coloured bricks, | 
mosaics, and terra-cotta, “calculated to resist | 
the climate of England.” The designs were to 
be sent in on or before November 2nd in last 
year ; and, after the awards, they were to be 
exhibited at Burslem, and in Conduit-street. 
Competitors were to acquiesce in the exhibition, 
and in the publication of their names. Somehow, 
the latter part of the condition has not been wholly 
carried into effect. Ten designs are shown in the 
Conduit-street Exhibition; but several of them, 
which did not receive premiums or honourable 
mention, have not the names attached. The com- 
mittee of the Institute did not pledgethemselvesto 
the actual carrying out of the decoration, but ex- 
pressed their desire to engage the services of one 
or more of the prize-men in the preparation of 
working drawings for the decorations should they 
be required, the structural arrangements remain- 
ing in the hands of the architect of the building. 
_ We must say, first, of this competition, that it 
is no exception to the general issue of such an- 
nouncements. The talent and work represented 
in several, and these the majority, of the draw- 
ings, is far in excess of the amounts offered as 
premiums, and of the value of the chance of 
benefit to the competitor. Moreover, as might 
have been expected, it does not now appear that 
any one of the designs for “ceramic decora- 





coloured brickwork have been toned to a gene- 
ral blackness, whilst the tile-facings of the 
strings, originally prominentt, strike the eye 
more than ever, and now obtrusively. Passing 
to a case where the first effect was produced 
chiefly by the brickwork and stonework, the 
building in Southampton-street, Strand, by the 
architect of that named just before it, is losing 
much of that for which it attracted attention, 
and deserved praise ; for, the original design, of 
which the coloured brickwork formed an import- 
ant part, is undergoing rapid obscuration. Where 
architectural effect is based on the permanence 
of only one tributory to the effect, the result 
must be ultimately unsatisfactory, as has been 
shown; and we apprehend that it would be 
scarcely possible to make the design allowing 
for difference in the discoloration, and for oppo- 
site results at different times. 

Of combination of an entire glazed surface of 
a facade, with decorative treatment, we are de- 
ficient of examples. The glazed bricks shown 
in former years with the materials in the Con- 
duit-street Galleries, do not seem to have been 
largely used. Glazed bricks of some kind there 
are, however, in an entire front in Newgate- 
street. The appearance there is too much as if 
the front had been oiled. 

‘Thus, some of the chief decorative, combined 
with structural, advantages predicted of the use 
of tiles and coloured bricks, must be considered 
as not proven. As to terra cotta, seeing the 
great steps that are made in manufacture of that 








material, we are disposed to suspend opinion 


to attract the eye and lead it away from mere 
forms, must not be forgotten, as it has too often 
been of late. Carved ornamentation may be not 
improved by the juxtaposition of striped brick- 
work: the effect of the colour in this, may be 
merely to distract the eye. 

For the production of good architecture, 
resources in materials of the district in which 
the building is to be erected, should be examined 
and turned to consistent account. But the object 
is not the exhibition of such materials: these 
may even have to be rejected in favour of others 
more conducive to the art-result. The materials 
and processes must be subservient to the archi- 
tecture, not the architecture to the exhibition of 
materials. How far colour, and ceramic manu- 
factures, will go to render unnecessary & suppres- 
sion of the smoke-nuisance, is we say not proven ; 
whilst, whatever durable decorative work we 
provide, there must be an atmosphere through 
which it can be seen. ‘ 

In the drawings exhibited in Conduit-street, 
we are able to see a great amount of design, and 
much that is suggestive, without evidence that 
the question has been looked at in any of the 
lights in which we have sought to place it. Most 
of the competitors have been induced by the 
announcement, to make colour and porcelain 
more prominent than we can as yet recognise 
they should be in the architecture of the exterior 
of a building, even one named after Wedgwood 
and to be erected in Burslem. The whole subject 
of “ceramic architecture” as supposed comple- 
mentary of that of coloured brickwork, however, 
is novel ; and considerable study of such designs 
as those before us, might be necessary 
to absolute conclusions upon it. The mere divi- 
sion, coloured brickwork, of the question, we 
have often entered upon in notices of the 
Conduit-street Exhibition. 

The design by Messrs. Edgar & Kipling (63 
to 65) which received the first i uses 
red brick, with some dark-coloured bands, as the 
chief material, and introduces porcelain in panels, 
friezes and medallions ; mosaic ; and terra cotta 
in voussoirs of arches, window-shafts, impost and 
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cornice-mouldings, and string-courses. The most 
elaborately-painted porcelain is in spandrels to 
the porch, and in tympana to the upper windows. 
All the windows are arch-headed ; those of the 
lower story having porcelain medallions in the 
head, with portraits. The front is divided by 
brick-pilasters which carry sedent figures in 
niches. The panels in the frieze have figures in 
white, on blue ground, representing various pro- 
cesses of ‘the manufacture of porcelain, such as 
“Throwing.” This design bears the motto :— 





THE PATENT OFFICE. 


NEVER since the famous debates on the “Act 
concerning Monopolies” passed 241 years ago, 
has there been so much legislative preparation 
for reform of the patent law, and of the means 
for carrying out that law. A Patent Com- 
mission appointed by Parliament has been 
sitting since the spring of the year 1862, and 
Lord Stanley, one of its members, lately pro- 
mised, from his seat in Parliament, that the 





** What's done we y may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.’’ 


The design to which the second premium was | 
awarded, “Sub Spe” (68), by Mr. L. de Ville, | 
consists of a basement formed of an elaborate | 
mosaic of brickwork, and generally of arch- 
headed openings and panels, some of which last 
contain pictorial representations of antique vases 
whilst the centre panel has a portrait of Wedg- 
wood. The cornice seems to be designed with 
appreciation of the difficulty of producing right 
lines in terra cotta, the corona being modified 
by indents, and supported by corbelling of arches. 
There is, however, more than the usual difficulty 
in fulfilling what is the office of a drawing, by 

. our verbal description. 

The third premium was awarded to Mr. John 
Ladds for a design (71), in which some of the | 
more prominent features are pictorial subjects | 
connected with the potter’s art, represented by | 
black outline, in the lower part of a tympanum 
to each pointed arch of the ground-story win- 
dows. The doorway is round-arched, of Early 
English character, with shafts of parti-coloured 
voussoirs. In the upper story are small pointed- | 
arched windows, and panels and medallions with 
portrait-heads in colour. 

The fourth premium was awarded to Mr. E. | 
Power, for a design of what might be called | 
Semi-Norman character (74 & 75). It is im-| 
possible without drawings to do justice to the | 
details of each of the designs. The other | 
designs include one (66) with the motto “ Never | 
Despair,” having the channels of rustication in | 
the ground story, coloured blue, and a long} 
panel in the upper part of the front, with a sub- | 
ject in relief on a blue background, the whole | 

being terminated by a Vignola cornice, wherein | 
the spaces between the cantilevers are filled | 
with rosettes in colour. The design with the | 
motto “In Hope I Byde” (67) is remarkable | 
from the general material being a neutral, or 
slate colour, which forms a background to the 
panelling. This last, with some other members 
of the architecture, is most elaborately enriched 
with patterns of various kinds, in colour, and dis- 
playing much design. The drawing is the result 
of considerable labour. The design with the 
motto “Monitor” (70) is not attractive from 
its details of form, including the pointed arches ; 
but in treatment of colour it has some merit. 
The chromatic effect is given chiefly by red 
brick jambs, and red and white voussoirs, and a 
general grouping. In the centre of the upper 
story is a range of pointed arches, enclosing 
portraits in colour. Some of the piers have 
floral decoration in panels; and parti-colour is 
effectively introduced in some of the string- 
courses. 

The whole of the ten designs deserve patient 
examination. 

The chief competitions not mentioned here or 
in a former number, from which drawings are 
contributed to the Architectural Exhibition, are 
those for the Holborn Valley ye earns and 
Freemasons’ Hall & Tavern. e few designs 
which there are for Blackfriars Bridge were 
mentioned in one of our first articles. The 
designs for the Holborn Valley Improvement are 

Mr. F. Marrable (81, & 86 to 88), Mr. F. 

Wallen (82 & 83), and Mr. J. W. Papworth (92), 

the bridge only,—an architect’s treatment of the 

class of structure; and, we may be allowed 
perhaps to say, therefore, effective. The designs 

for Freemasons’ Hall are those by Messrs. C. H. 

Cooke, L. de Ville, F. P. Cockerell, W. J. Green, 

J. W. Papworth, and Wyatt Papworth. But 

this competition was noticed in our pages at the 

time. Mr. Cockerell’s plan does not seem to 
have undergone modification in details wherein 
it seemed defective. 

In the department of buil materials, in 
the Exhibition, we will not say is nothin 
deserving our attention; but there is little that 
we have not noticed on previous occasions. 











New Tueatre.—In Bradford a theatre is 
about to be established by a joint-stock com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. Buckstone. 





&| pluck, to the reform of a particular abuse ; 


report should be published at Whitsuntide. 
This hope has not been fulfilled, but we under- 
stand that the report is in type and will soon be 
issued in one of Mr. Hansard’s blue wrappers. 
The distinguished names of Mr. Grove, Q.C., and 
Dr. Fairbain are to be met on the list of the 
commission ; but the fact that the majority are 
lawyers raises a doubt in the cynical mind 
whether patent legislation will be much 
cheapened; whether the delightful intricacy 
of the labyrinthine mazes of patent litigation 
will be narrowed into that straight line which 
is supposed to be the shortest distance between 
two points; and whether the able and eloquent 
gentlemen who are the well-paid guides of 
this interesting labyrinth, will find it worth 
their while to cut down the hedges, fill up the 
ditches, straighten the paths, and set up a 
simple sign-post for guidance or warning, or 
both. 


In the next place, as we lately mentioned, 
a Parliamentary Select Committee, moved by 
Mr. Dilwynn, is now sitting to investigate, 
for future reform, the present condition of 


\the Patent Office Library at Southampton- 


buildings, and of the Patent Museum at Kensing- 
ton. And lastly, two barristers, one of whom 
is the veteran patent barrister, Mr. Hind- 
march, Q.C., have been appointed by the 
Patent Commissioners to sit and examine into 


with its specifications, its indexes of specifica: 
tions, its abridgments of specifications, and its 
valuable collection of books; with the Patent 
Museum of Kensington, and its inestimable and 
unreplaceable collection of historical machines, 
portraits, models, and specimens. The greater 
portion of the models at South Kensington, and 
a goodly number of the works at Southampton- 
buildings, are indeed the private property of the 
principal founder of both institutions. Com- 
plete, and yet incomplete, as they are, the founda- 
tion of these invaluable public establishments 
is mainly due to Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, C.E. 
Himself a successful inventor and discoverer, he 
knew by hard personal experience the danger of 
patenting an apparently new thing without a 
previous search, and the difficulty of making 
that search without the aid afforded by the 
accumulated labour of indexes. His claims to 
gratitude are well known to all inventors and 
patentees, not merely in England, but in every 
civilized country ;—for, with praiseworthy open- 
ness and liberality, complete sets of all the 
English specifications taken out since 1610 have 
been sent to every civilized capital of the world. 
As Superintendent of the Specifications, Mr. 
Bennet Woodcroft receives 1,000]. per annum ; 
and he is the honorary Superintendent of the 
Patent Museum at South Kensington. 

We do not exactly know in what consist the 
duties of Mr. Edmunds, the clerk of the Com- 
missioners. We suppose that they are highly 
important, as, according to the Civil Service 
estimates, this gentleman receives a total of 
| about 2,0001. per annum of the nation’s money. 
On the other hand, the fact that Mr. Edmunds 
spends his time during the five months’ recess 
of Parliament in the healthy and invigorating 
search for fresh air (and, some say, for business) 
in the North, would seem to militate against the 
supposition that his presence is indispensable 











some complaints, apparently about the official | to the purposes of the Patent Office and Library. 


conduct of Mr. L. Edmunds, the Clerk of the 
Commissioners. We may here remind ourselves 
that what is termed by courtesy the British 
Patent “administration”’ consists, firstly, of 
the three Patent Commissioners, viz., the Lord 
Chancellor, the Attorney General, and the 
Master of the Rolls for the time being. Then 
come the Superintendent of Specifications, Mr. 
Bennet Weodcroft, C.E., and the Clerk of the 
Patent Commissioners, Mr. Lennard Edmunds. 
The great law officers of the Crown are too 
busied by their onerous duties to give much 
attention to the Patent Office, its Library and 
Museum. Their time is too much taken up in 
helping to administer the enormous revenues of 
this country. True it is that these revenues and 
this prosperity have been mainly derived from 
Dudley’s blast furnace, Cort’s rolling-mill, Neil- 
son’s hot-blast, and Bessemer’s cupola; from 
Newcomen’s engine, Watt’s condenser, Stephen- 
son’s locomotive, and Symmington’s marine 
engine; from the spinning and weaving machi- 
nery of Arkwright, Crompton, and Roberts; 
from Bennet Woodcroft and F. P. Smith’s screw 
propeller; from Bramah’s hydraulic press; from 
the electric telegraph; from the steam hammer ; 
from Howe's sewing-machine, from M‘Cormick’s 
reaper, Fowler’s steam plough, and Meikle’s 
thrashing-machine. . . . No less true is 
it that every one of these great inventions, with 
some 40,000 minor, but connected and connect- 
ing, discoveries, have been patented; that the 
original and often rude descriptions and draw- 
ings of all these inventions may be seen in a 
dingy and iil-lighted room in Chancery-lane. But 
then the administration only treats these things, 
and these laws, and these patentees, as the 
mighty river close by is treated by the millions 
who cross its splendid bridges, or who navigate 
its stream. How many amongst Londoners have 
been to see the source of the Thames? How 
many of us even know where the Thames takes 
its rise? We sully itsstream by our negligence, 
we make all we can out of it, and we neglect 
and ignore its source. The three great law 
officers of the Crown receive nearly 10,0001. per 
annum for issuing and stamping patent warrants. 
It is perhaps fortunate that this sum is not 
despicable in amount, or these eminent men 
might otherwise forget to draw the money. 

It has been often the case in England that 
one man hes devoted himself, with true English 


that one unaided Englishman has devoted his 
life to a victory over English obstructiveness. 
Some of our most valuable institutions —_ 
been originated by such means. It is scarcely 

to remind our readers that this has 


Not that Mr. Edmunds’s duties are confined to 
Southampton-buildings. He is also, we believe, 
Reader in the House of Lords. Some irreverent 
radical has compared the House of Lords to a 
brake on the carriage of the State. Of course, a 
brake is very useful: it often saves the neck of 
the driver; and we not merely wish that our 
constitution may always have a good brake, but 
that Mr. Edmunds may be Reader to the House 
of Lords for the next thousand years. At the 
same time, and we speak from experience, we 
must say that Mr. Edmunds imports rather too 
much of the braking element into the Patent 








been the case with the Patent Office Library, 


Office Library. Some time ago he reduced the 
|number of attendants in the Patent Office 
Library to a single individual,—we are, how- 
ever, glad to say that he has since restored a 
portion of the assistance. For “ want of room,” 
he ordered the discontinuance of about half the 
foreign publications. This order he has since 
rescinded, but no purchase of new scientific 
books has been made for a long time; and in 
this way the f>- volumes of i t works 
are there (such, for ‘stance, as the first volume 
of Dr. Percy’s “ Metallurgy”), but not the sub- 
sequent volumes. About three weeks ago Mr. 
Edmunds directéd that certain papers should be 
presented for each “reader to fill in date, and 
to write his name and address ;’ and “to write 
the title of each book, periodical, or specification 
he may require.” 

No complaints have ever been made as to any 
loss of books. These arrangements greatly 
affect the efficiency of the library, and, indeed, a 
strict adherence to them would defeat its pur- 
poses. We, and doubtless many others, have 
had occasionally to go through several hundreds 
of specifications; and to write each heading 
down would be a great obstruction and loss 
of time. We believe, however, that this order, 
also, has been partly modified; but the con- 
tinual annoyance and derangement of business 
caused by the putting forth, the alteration, 
and the rescinding of these orders, give one the 
idea of an establishment ruled by the fitful 
vagaries of disease. Another complaint against 
the Clerk of the Commissioners is that he has re- 
fused to allow the Abridgments of Specifications to 
be proceeded with. This is ad continual 
grumbling amongst all connected with invention 
and patenting. The reason of the diminution of 
attendance, of the cessation of the purchases of 
the scientific works, of the total stoppage of the 
we believe, publicly stated by Mr. Edmunds to 
proceed from motives of economy on the part of 
the Treasury. This is in the face of the facts 
that there is an annual surplus of 40,0001, after 
deducting all the enormous expenses for chaff 
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wax and red tape, and an accumulated surplus 
of 220,000]. Why, 2,0001. would go a long way 
in purchasing scientific works, and in continuing 
the Abridgments. 

Quietly and calmly looking at the question, 
it will be seen that in patents or no patents, in 
a good patent law or a bad patent law, are 
involved mest of the foremost interests of the 
day. Even a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not despise the annual surplus of 40,0001. 
derived solely from the pockets of patentees, 
and still less the accumulated surplus of 222,0001. 
At least the great law officers of the Crown 
can scarcely look with disfavour on the eight 
or ten thousand pounds annually flowing into 
their pockets from the dingy purlieus of 
Southampton-buildings. If Bessemer’s patents 
for making steel were to-morrow put up for 
auction in the City, they would probably fetch 
more than a million; and, amongst numberless 
other instances, the English patent for the little 
apparatus of Giffard for feeding boilers, will pro- 
bably bring in, from first to last, at least 100,0001. 
Undeterred by the skeletons of ill success that 
strew the way, an eager crowd of inventors will 
always push, even through a Sahara-like desert 
of disappointment, towards such an oasis “ of 
golden joys.” Crowds of vultures and jackals, 
in the shape of patent agents, will never cease 
to flock round the annual caravan, from three | 
to four thousand strong, of patentees. Nor does | 
the analogy stop here. The stately lion is said 
to be led to his prey by the sagacity of the 
jackal. The blatant ignorance and the barefaced 





cupidity of some of the existing patent agents | 
will, in a different way, perform a similar | 
function; and the thus favoured nobler carnivora, 
in the shape of patent solicitors and barristers, 
will carefully save the perennial supply of such | 
fat prey from total destruction. When 30,0001. | 
or 40,0001. continue to be spent on such patent | 
cases as those of Betts v. Menzies, it is not! 
likely that lawyers—the best represented class | 
in Parliament—will abolish the patent laws. | 
In spite of Sir William Armstrong—in spite | 
even of a whole battery of his guns—patents, | 
patentees, patent agents, patent solicitors, and | 


patent barristers will continue to flourish. Even | Dictionary, the great literary work of the So- | Charles 
ciety, he could also speak from his own expe- | 


the Times once stated that “it was the dis- | 
covery of Arkwright that enabled England to} 
bring to a successful conclusion the wars against 
France.” The same merit was ascribed by | 
Jeffries to Watt’s invention, and probably the 


The accounts show that the total receipt for the four- 
teenth year, 1861, has been 535/. 5s. 2d., and the total 
expenditure 452/. 17s. 4d., leaving a balance of 82/. 7s. 10d. 
to be carried forward to the credit of the following year, 
1862, on account of which 4152, 10s. 4d. have up to the 
proeme time been received, and 66l, 4s. 9d. expended, 
— 3491. 5s. 7d. available for the production of the 
issue for that year. On account of the sixteenth year 
(to be extended to end December 31, 1865), 2111. 16s, 1d. 
have been received, and 48/. 14s, 3d. expended, leaving a 
balance of 1637, 1s. 10d, available.” 


The Chairman in moving the adoption of the 
report remarked on its being somewhat more 
apologetical than is usual in reports, but not so 
as to awaken any feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
minds of the subscribers. He then entered on 
the value of the Architectural Publication Society 
to the architectural profession, and defined the 
purposes which its existence serves as two-fold ; 
—firstly, the production of literary and graphic 
matter, year by year, from novel and valuable 
materials ; and secondly, the consolidation of 
professional union upon the best of all grounds, 
namely, that of substantial scientific learning. 
To those who might be inclined to say, looking 
at the publications collected as they now are in 
the bulk, that the Society had not done much, 
he would answer that although, looking at the 
volumes, one might be inclined to agree with 
this opinion at first sight, yet looking not 
merely at the volumes but into them, the con- 
clusion was forced that the Society had done a 
very great deal. The committee of this society 
were entitled to the credit of having, with per- 
severing tact and skill, selected only such matter 
for publication as would be of enduring interest 
and value ; and he was decidedly of opinion that, 
many years hence, the publications of this society 


| would be quoted for their solid practical weight. 


As regarded his own personal experience, 
when he had occasion to look into delineations, 
engravings, photographs, or whatever it might 


be, he found the illustrations published by this | 


Society the best that he could obtain. Those 
illustrations were not selected upon any 
fashionable or transitory merits, but upon those 
which, to a man who looks for thoughtful mate- 
rials in architectural design alone, afford him 
what he could wish. Then, as regarded the 


rience, that having had occasion during the last 
two or three years toread upscientific matterupon 
a great variety of professional topics, he had found 


the “ Dictionary of the Architectural Publication | 


the rate of literary progress; and, indeed, so 
much so as to require a special act of adjustment. 
The proposal which the committee made to drop 
two years by turning three years into one, 
seemed to him an exceedingly sensible and 
business-like proposal, serving to cure all diffi. 
culties as regarded arrears. 


Mr. H. R. Newton said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the chairman’s proposition, that the rt 
should be _——s ; and though he could not add much to 
the subject, which the chairman had so ably handled, yet 
he —_—_ say that he did not agree with him in thi 
that the statement was at all an logetical one. It was 
thoroughly explanatory, and he did not believe that any 
society could ever get on prosperously, at all events not 
one which looked to the work it produced, without 
thoroughly explaining to its members what its difficulties 
were. The chairman had gone fully into the matter, and 
therefore he would only say that the statement concerning 
the * recency 9 was & most satisfactory one. Taki 
the assurance of the secretary that the publication woul 
be accelerated during the next year, and the proposal to 
condense the three years’ subscription into one, he felt 
that the report was the most satisfactory one they had 
had, because it fairly stated their difficulties, and showed 
that they were pushing on the publication of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,” with due regard to the quality of the standard 
work which they were producing. 

Professor Donaldson, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. W. Papworth and Mr. Cates, the honorary secre- 
taries, said they all knew the services of Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth ; how earnest he been throughout; the very 
business-like manner in which he had conducted their, 
proceedings ; and the intelligence which he brought to 
every matter in which he was concerned. As to Mr. 
Cates, they all knew that he was a thorough man of 
business, and worked with a great deal of earnestness for 
the good of the Society. As to the publication, he thought 
they would gain a great deal ii t ey could introduce @ 
few more illustrations. In an art like theirs, he thought 
that illustrations were exceeding] epson There was 
much which could not be explained in words, but which one 
or two lines would thoroughly bring home tothe conviction 
of any person acquainted with the subject: there was 
much in architecture which was obscure if left to be 
described; and he believed it would do them a great deal 
of good to have more illustrations. 

r. Wyatt Papworth, in thanking the meeting for the 
warm expression of their feelings towards himself, said 
that with regard to the woodcuts, he could only say that, 
if the committee said it should be done, they of course 
would only be too ha PPY to do it: but it must be recol- 
lected that they would add a very great expense to the 
work, He had no doubt, however, that the committee 
would take the subject of Mr. Donaldson’s suggestion 
| into their consideration. 

Mr. St. Aubyn, in moving a vote of thanks to the contri- 
| butors of sketches, said that all those who had seen 
| beautiful _— which had been contributed by Mr. 
inston, would readily agree in awarding him 
the praise which had been mentioned in the report. He 
understood that Mr, Winston had by his own hand copied 
the illustrations from Salisbury Cathedral, and re- 
duced them to the size in which they were seen in the 
work. He thought, too, their best thanks were due to 
Mr. John Papworth, who had been instrumental in in- 
ducing Mr. Winston to give them the advantage of his 





truth lies between both. Is it not, therefore,| Society” to be the best work of its class that | gteat skill in drawings of that kind. 


suicidal to allow the stream, bearing such great | 
interests, to be hemmed in by paltry obstruc- | 
tiveness ? 
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he could look to. The characteristic beyond all 
others which the publication of this Society 
possessed, although a negative one, was most 
important : he meant the total absence of book- 
making. Using the term in a sense thoroughly 
well understood, book-making was the curse of 
literature at the present day: authority after 


THE annual general meeting of the subscribers | authority might be consulted—new book after 


to this society was held at the Galleries, No. 9, | 
Conduit-street, on Friday evening, May 27th, | 
the chair being taken by Professor Kerr. 

Mr. Arthur Cates, the hon. sec., read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and the report and 
audited balance sheet, from which the following 
are extracts :— 


** The expectation that the second part of the plates for 
1861 would have been issued shortly after the last annual 
general meeting, was from many causes frustrated, and 
the delivery of that part has only been completed within 
the last few days. The delay, however vexatious, has not 
been without good results ; for, while the subjects selected 
to form this part were in progress of arrangement, an 
opportunity occurred of greatly increasing their interest 
and importance. The article ‘Grisaille’ being in pre- 

aration for the text, Mr. J.W. Papworth kindly obtained 

or the two illustrations just issued the co-operation of 
Mr. Charles Winston, who, after an examination of the 
parts already issued, was so obliging as to P e, for 
this special purpose, drawings from examples in Galisbury 
Cathedral, Mr. Winston executed these drawings in the 
most brilliant manner, and also watched over their repro- 
duction in chromo-lithography with earnest attention. 
The care devoted to these plates by the lithographer and 

rinter has occasioned the greater portion of the delay, 

ut the Committee hope that the result will fully counter- 
balance the inconvenience. 

The subjects for the plates forming the remainder of the 

art, viz., Fortress, Girder, Girder Brid Granary 

alf-timber House, Lautern, Loggia, Metal Work, an 
Staircase, have been selected from the portfolios of Messrs. 
Edward Adams, G. R. Burnell, J. T. Chri her, Octavius 
Hansard, Thomas Vaughan, i. B. Waring, J. W. Walton, 
and Alfred Waterhouse, to whom the best thanks of the 
society are due for their liberality in permitting the re- 
——— of their drawings for the advantage of their 
coy rnc wel 
**The Committee much regret that no adequate response 
has been received to the invitation for contributions and 
suggestions prefixed, with a ‘List of Terms’ to the last 
part issued. They had hoped, that by thus directing the 
attention of the subscribers to the actual portion of the 
work in hand, they would have aroused interest, and 
opened up fresh sources of information. In the forthcoming 
a they will renewthe experiment, and they earnestly 
ope that this, together with the list of subjects for illus- 
tration, will receive the attention and elicit the sctive 
essistance of every member, 


new book looked into, in an endeavour to find 
some variety of reliable information ; and ninety- 
nine books out of a hundred gave you the same 
facts hashed up in different form to cover paper, 
until it became a mere weariness to the flesh to 
go farther than the first search. The elaborate 
system of checking the manuscript, which was 
the rule of the committee, was the cause. Every 
gentleman who contributed matter to the “‘ Dic- 
tionary’ did so upon the distinct understanding, 
to which he honourably submitted, that his work 
must be subjected to the criticism of his col- 
leagues; and so well had this been carried out, 
that no disagreement of any magnitude has ever 
occurred, which was a very great thing to say. 
This system necessarily occupied time. 

If any gentleman wished quantity rather than 
quality, he must go elsewhere: if he wished 
quality rather than quantity, he had it in this 
Society, whose maxim was not to measure their 
work “super.,” but “solid;”’ not to look how 
many yards of paper it covered, but to put it in 
the balance of knowledge, and see what it really 
weighed. But there was another accident, so to 
call it, that was incidental to administration of 
this kind, and that was the risk of our writers 
and administrators breaking down. This was 
just the sort of work to make. men break down ; 
and it appeared that the progress of the work 
had suffered during the last two years on account 
of the ill-health of some of the most valuable 
workers, which was just what might be expected ; 
and great allowance must be made as to the 
question of progress. A work of this kind could 
not be carried on except by determined perse- 
verance, involving discreet and _ intelligent 
patience. As regarded the financial position of 
the society, it was decidedly good: in fact, the 
funds were obviously able to keep in advance of 





Mr. John Papworth, in seconding the resolution, dis- 
claimed that portion of the praise which had been 
upon him, and described the readiness with which Mr. 
inston gave his assistance. This vote and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman being carried, the meeting 
separated, 








BELFRIES AND BELL-RINGERS. 


WE have received a communication, signed 
“ George Morris, Steeple-keeper of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,’ from which we condense and 
arrange the following article. 

It is to be regretted that the ministers and 
churchwardens of most of the principal mother 
churches of London so greatly neglect the inte- 
riors of the towers and spires of these edifices. 
The interior walls are, in general, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, accumulated for many years 
past. It is often difficult to get a proper set of 
ringers, especially for Sundays, at many of our 
churches, on account of the dirt, which spoils 
their Sunday clothes, and compels them to re- 
turn home at the end of the peal instead of go- 
ing to church. Even when churches have been 
repaired and beautified, their belfries are but too 
generally forgotten, and re-opened dirty as they 
were, although here and there a few parishes do 
clean and renovate their belfries a little. The 
rector or vicar and churchwardens really ought 
to visit these places once or twice a year, and see 
that all is kept in good order, and the ringing- 
rooms clean and comfortable for the ringers. 
Why are not the bells in the towers as much 
cared for as the organs in the churches? asks 
Mr. Morris, in the pride of his profession. Some 
time ago, in the Builder, he continues, it was 
asked why young men attending church did not 
go up and assist in the chiming of the bells for 
service, 80 as to let the worshippers hear some- 
thing more than three bells in a steeple where 
there are eight bells or more. The young men 
are clean, and the bells and belfries are dirty : 
that is the reason ; and were boards of health to 
see the inside of a great many belfries, they 
would be surprised to find that there, at least, 
cleanliness was not next to godliness. Here is a 
black list of some of the churches alluded 
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to :—St. Andrew’s, Holborn-hill, with a tenor 
and eight bells only 300 years old; St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, a tenor and twelve bells ; St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, twelve bells—great bell 
cracked ; St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, commonly 
called Bow Bells—houses left in Bow-lane to 
keep Bow Bells in repair, and, I should think, the 
steeple clean too; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
very beautiful tenor and twelve large bells, a 
large ringing-room with a great many marble 
tablets, which cost the various societies of 
ringers in London a good deal of money—one 
or two as much as 201. each,—and yet the walls 
are so dirty that the steeple spoils the look of 
them, handsome as they are. Nearly all the 
other steeples after we pass St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, are in ds neglected a state as those 
above mentioned. How is this to be accounted 
for? Awake, I say, from your slumber, and 
arouse the noble-minded men of our parish 
churches, and let us have them all clean and 
comfortable. I am sure there are many poor 
whitewashers and painters in most of our 
parishes who would be glad of a day or two's 
work ; and, at a mere trifling expense, all the evil 
could soon be remedied. Most of the east-end 
of London church bells are also out of order, 
and hardly ever ring for any joyous occasion. 
Why should not one church ring its bells as 
well as another? Besides, they get out of order 
more by standing still than by constant ringing. 
The pretty peal of eight bells of St. Paul’s, 
Shadwell, has been out of order for twenty 
years ; and about twelve years ago they could 
have been put in order for about 101.; now, 


time. The greatest achievement of this society 
in olden times was a peal of 12,000 changes of 
triple-bob royals, in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
which took nine hours and five minutes, on ten 
bells, on Saturday, March 27th, 1784. There is 
a record of it in the Tower, written on copper. 
Since that time noble work has been done by 
the present members ;—in 1837, a grand peal of 
Steadman quatres on Bow bells; also, in 1840, a 
peal of triple ten in, at the same church. Mr. 
W. H. Burwash, the present sexton of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, rang the triple to both peals, and 
conducted them ; and Mr. A. C. Frost rang the 
tenor to both: her weight is 2 tons 13 cwt. 
22 lb., the greatest bell rung by a single man in 
England. The society, in 1820, added two new 
small bells to St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, to make 
a peal of twelve bells, at their own cost,—over 
1001.; but it is to be regretted that the great 
bell of the peal was accidentally cracked two 
years ago: the parish ought to replace it. Many 
grand peals by this society have been rung, and 
recorded in most of our ringing-rooms. One in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by the London Society 
of Cumberland, cost twenty guineas. The last 
peal of any note was rung by this society at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on November 10th, 
1862,—a 5,050 changes of Steadman quatres, in 
three hours and twenty-eight minutes, in honour 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales attain- 
ing his majority. The peal was composed and 
conducted by Mr. John Nelms, who rang the 
triple, and I rang the tenor: her weight is 
1 ton 14 ewt. 

This society is conducted also by a master, 





through the twelve years more neglect, it will 
cost 301. or more to get them in good ringing | 
order; and this peal of bells is not above forty | 
years old. 

As to ringing and ringers, hardly any one knows | 
their origin, or how the ringing societies are | 
carried on, In 1620, a small company of gen- | 
tlemen used to meet for practice of ringing in a | 
little parish church at the corner of College- 
street, College-hill, Thames-street. The tower 
contained six bells, although now it has only 
two. On November 5th, 1637, the gentlemen 
referred to formed the present Ancient Society 
of College Youths, which has been carried on 
with great success to the present time. In- 
tricate as the science of bell-ringing is, noble- 
minded men of this society, so far back as 150 
years ago, went to work and pricked out in 
figures many touches in grandsire triples for eight 
bells, quatres for ten bells, cinques for twelve 
bells, and Steadman and triple - bob - major 
methods. Also, 100 years back, the society, at 
their own expense, placed the two small bells in 
St. Bride’s tower, Fleet-street, to make the 
present peal of twelve bells; and after that, 
about the year 1730, twelve members of the 
society rang the first peal of triple- bob-maximus 
that ever was known to have been rung on twelve 
bells. Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Grey and Lord 
Chief Justice Hale were members of the society 
and rang in the above peal. There is still a 
record of this in St. Bride’s ringing-room. The 
gentlemen of the Ancient Society now living have 
followed in the footsteeps of their forefathers, 
and have rung many a peal of three, four, six, 
and even seven hours at a time, on most of our 
peals of beautiful bells, at various churches in 
town and country ; and tablets, written in gold, 
as to their doings, can still be seen and read in 
all our principal ringing-rooms in London and 
its suburbs. 

The Ancient Society of Bell-Ringers consists of 
& master, treasurer, secretary, and stewards, 
elected once a year. The head-quarters of the 
society are in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark ; 
and at the Yorkshire Grey, Borough Market, 
there is upwards of two hundred pounds worth of 
property belonging to the society, and this house 
is the society’s meeting-house. The society are 

hial ringers at the churches of St Mary-le- 
Bow; St. Michael; St. Magnus-the-Martyr; All 
Hallows, near Tower Hill; St. Saviour, over 
London Bridge; Trinity, Trinity-square, Bo- 
rough; St. Peter, Walworth; St. Giles, Cam- 
berwell; also St. Giles, Cripplegate. There is 
another society, called the London Society of 
Cumberland, established in 1745, at St. Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch. It takes its name from His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, who, 
on his arrival in London after the battle of Cul- 
loden, heard St. Leonard’s bells, the first that 
reached his ears after some hundreds of miles 
of travel, and sent a handsome present in money, 
together with a gold medal with his medallion 

it in the centre. This medal is worn by 


treasurer, secretary, and stewards, elected every 
September. The head-quarters meeting-house 
is “The Green Man,” St. Martin’s-lane. The 
parochial ringing churches of this society are 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell. 

We have another society in London, called 
the St. James’s Youths, which was established 
on St. James’s-day, 25th July, 1824, at St. 
James’s Church, Clerkenwell. The grandsire- 
ringing principally belongs to this society, 
as it is the first rudiment of the half- pull 





ringing. This society has done much for the 
advancement of the bell-ringing science. About 
twenty-three years ago the society rang | 
a peal of 12,000 changes of grandsire quatres | 
at All Saints Church, Fulham; also 7,325 of 
grandsire cinques at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
in 1837; and many other peals besides, as re- 
corded in London church-belfries. This society 
is conducted also in the same way as the other 
two. Their head-quarters are at St. Clement | 
Danes, Strand. Mr. George Stockham is the | 
bob-caller and conductor of the society, and also | 
steeple-keeper of the church. The parochial | 
ringing churches of the society are St. Andrew’s, | 
St. Sepulchre’s, St. Dunstan’s in the West, St. | 
Clement’s, Westminster Abbey, St. John’s, | 
Waterloo, and St. Mary’s, Lambeth. 

A great many of the out-post church bells are 
rung by different companies of so-called change- 
ringers. The ringing of these companies is 
commonly called, in the country, churchyard 
bob : it is the first step to the art of ringing. 

Church bell-ringing is one of the best exer- 
cises any young man can aspire to: it expands the 
chest and exhilarates the mind, and I am sure | 
it is far before any other exercise in the world. 
The respectability of the ringers in our three 
societies in London has very much improved of | 
late years; in fact, I think the art of ringing | 
was never carried on more satisfactorily than it | 
is at the present time. The parochial ringers | 
of our three societies in London now consist of a 
great many independent gentlemen, tradesmen, | 
artisans, and mechanics; also a surprising | 
number of respectable young men have lately 
come into the exercise. And if our church- 
wardens will only give us cleanliness and a 
little encouragement, the inhabitants, I am sure, 
will soon have more and better musical chiming 
for Divine service on Sundays, andalso the joy 
bells on fitting days. 

Great encouragement has been afforded to the 
science of bell-ringing by the peals of bells 
given by Miss Burdett Coutts to several churches, 
as at Rochester-row, Westminster, in the tower 
of which, there is a fine peal of eight bells, with 
a tenor of 1 ton 5 cwt.; at St. Ann’s, Highgate- 
rise, where there is also a peal of eight bells; 
and at Carlisle, where a fine peal of bells is to 
be placed in the tower of a new church, of 
which Miss Coutts has laid the foundation 
stone. Our Church of ra org have 
good reason to be d of such gifts. 

We have now o baation and different parts of 














the master of the above society to the present 


the United Kingdom about 14 peals of twelve 
bells ; 50 peals of ten bells ; 600 peals of eight 
bells ; 700 peals of six bells; and about 400 
peals of five bells ; and a great number from one 
bell to a chime of four bells ; and all these peals of 
five to peals of twelve bells cost each from 3001. to 
upwards of 2,5001. So you see what a merry 
ringing island England is; and a melodious peal 
of bells is perhaps not less captivating than the 
finest toned instrument ever yet invented. The 
late Mr. H. E. Powell, of Quick’s Park, Isle of 
Thanet, was a very good ringer and fond of bells : 
he built, at his own expense, the tower and 
spire standing in the above park, and it contains 
a pretty peal of twelve bells : the treble is about 
3 cwt. and the tenor is 1 ton. Mr. Powell wus a 
member of the College Youths, and used often 
to ring with the societies in London, and also 
entertain them at his mansion, where they rang 
in the summer-time. The gentleman who occu- 
pies the mansion at the present time does the 
same. Mr. Leonard Proctor, of Bedington, 
Herts, has also a pretty church on his estate ; 
the tower has a fine peal of bells. Mr. Proctor 
is a member of the London Society of Cumber- 
land, and is a very good ringer; in fact, he can 
ring on any method in the ringing books on eight 
bells. He very often rings with us in London, 
and frequently entertains the London Society 
at his estate: he has also a complete company 
of ringers in his employ there. 








ARTESIAN WELLS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE paper read May 24 was “On the Machi- 
nery employed in sinking Artesian Wells on the 
Continent,” by Mr. G. R. Burnell. 

It was stated that the extraordinary depth of 
some borings lately made for the purpose of ob- 
taining an artesian supply of water, had led to 
great changes in the well-borer’s art, and to the 
introduction of various mechanical processes, 
and of modifications of machinery, into the 
merits of which it was desirable to inquire. 

The first well of this kind was that at the 
Abattoir of Grenelle. This was sunk, after 
eight years’ incessant labour, a total depth of 
1,797} feet (English), and gave rise to many 
inventions for the purpose of facilitating the 


| progress of the works, for removing the broken 


tools, for the introduction of the pipes, and for 
carrying on observations at various depths from 
the surface. Subsequently, many similar wells 
were sunk on the Continent, particularly in the 
Rhine provinces, but they were all of small 
diameter. The German engineers introduced 
important modifications in the tools. Anyen- 
hausen made the striking , used for commi- 
nuting the rock, to slide, so as to fall always 
through a certain distance, and thus avoid a jar. 
Kind had already applied his system to large 
excavations for winning coal-mines, when 
he was intrusted by the Municipal Council 
of Paris, with the execution of the well at 
Passy. This was to have a diameter of 1 metre 
(3 feet 34, inches), that of Grenelle being only 
20 centimetres (about 8 inches). The difficulties 
encountered in carrying the excavation through 
the clays of the upper series were so serious, that 
six years and nine months were occupied in 
reaching the water-bearing stratum, which was 
ultimately attained at a depth of 1,913 feet 
10 inches from the surface, when the yield was 
3,349,200 gallons per day of twenty-four hours, 
subsequently increased to 5,582,000 gallons, and 
then continued at 3,795,000 gallons per day. 
The total cost of the well was 40,0001. It was 
lined with solid masonry for a depth of 150 feet ; 
then wood and iron tubing was introduced to 
1,804 feet from the surface, and below that there 
was a length of copper pipe pierced with holes. 
The results of this well had been so satis- 
factory, as regarded the quantity of water, that 
the authorities had decided to execute at once 
two additional artesian wells, and there were 
rumours that two others were contemplated. 
There were three different systems of well- 
boring, mostly dependent on the nature of the 
tools ; the Chinese, or M. Fauvelle’s ; the French, 
or rather the usual well-borers’ plan; and M. 
Kind’s. In the first, the motion given to the 
tool in rotation was simply derived from the 
resistance that a rope would exercise to an 
effort of torsion, and therefore the limits of 
application of the were only such 
as would allow the tool to be safely acted 
upon. Besides, a considerable quantity of 
water was required to clear out the boring, 
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so that this plan had been almost universally | 
abandoned. In the ordinary system of well- 
boring, the weight of the tools and of the solid- 
iron rods became so great, when the excavation 
was deep, that there was considerable difficulty 
in transmitting the blow of the tool, in conse- 
quence of the vibration produced in the long rod, 
or in consequence of the torsion. Hollow rods, 
filled with cork, and M. Ainyenhausen’s joint, 
which permitted the tool to fall freely, and 
through the same height, every time it was 
released, were now employed. M. Kind adopted 
both these modifications, and in the well of 
Passy, he substituted oak rods for iron ones, as 
being lighter, and more easily counterbalanced 
in water. The products of the excavation were 
still most frequently removed by augers and 
chisels; and all the processes hitherto practised 
were considered to be more or less defective, as 
in every case the comminuting tool had to be 
withdrawn. 

In the well at Passy, M. Kind employed 
a trepan to comminute the rock: it weighed 
1 ton 16 ewt., and fell through 2 feet. This 





tool was composed of two principal pieces— | 


the frame and the arms—both of wrought-iron, 
but the teeth of the cutting part were of cast- 
steel. The frame had at the bottom a series of 
holes, slightly conical, into which the teeth were 
inserted, and were tightly wedged up. These 
teeth were placed with their cutting edge on the | 
longitudinal axis of the frame that received | 
them; and at the extremity of the latter, there 
were formed two heads, forged out of the same 
piece with the body of the tool, which also car- 
ried two teeth, placed in the same direction as 
the others, but which were made of double 
the width of the latter, in order to render this 
part of the tool more powerful. It was by in- 
creasing the dimensions of these end teeth, 
that the diameter of the boring could be ang- 
mented, so as to compensate for the diminution 
of the clear space by the tubing that it might be 
necessary to introduce in traversing strata dis- 
posed to fall in, or to allow the waters from be- 
low to escape at an intermediate level. Above 
the lower part of the frame of the trepan was a 
second piece, composed of two parts bolted toge- 
ther, and made to support the lower portion of 
the frame. This part of the machinery also car- 
ried two teeth at its extremities, which served to 
guide the tool in its deseent, and to work off the 
asperities that might be left by the lower 
portion of the trepan. Above this again 


the Boar’s Head, near London Stone, the Swan, 
at Dowgate, a tavern well known :— 


* The Mitre, in Cheape,—and then the Bull Head, 
And many like places, that make noses red.” 


There are also notes of the Boar’s Head, in Old 
Fish-street ; Three Crowns, in the Vintry ; the 
Windmill, in Lothbury; the Ship, at the Ex- 
change; the King’s Head, in New Fish-street, 
“where roysters do range ;’ the Mermaid, in 
Cornhill; Red Lion, in the Strand; Three Tuns, 
in Newgate Market ; and the Swan, at Old Fish- 
street. 

In various quarters many old London taverns are 
mentioned. Amongst them are several Saracen’s 
Heads: two of these have been more famous 


|than the others. One of them was in Aldgate, 


and in Strype’s time had a considerable trade: 
this has been swept away; but the Saracen’s 
Head,— the once well-known stage-coaching 
house which, although the coaches do not fre- 
quent it now, will be long known by Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s account of it,—still remains 
near St. Sepulchre’s Church, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. In Water-lane, Tower-hill, there was, 
until lately, a well-known hostelry, called the 
Ship. In Leadenhall-street, on the north side, 
was the King’s Head Tavern, where a meeting 
was held, in William III.’s reign, for the purpose 
of attempting to restore the Stuart dynasty, 
In the same street was the old galleried inn. 
called the Bull; also the Black Boy and Camel 





| There were several signs in Old London, of the 


Three Tuns: one of these, in Aldgate, High- 
street, is mentioned by De Foe, in his “ History 
of the Great Plague.” In Bishopsgate-street, the 
most noted inns were the Sir Paul Pindar, the 
Old Catherine Wheel, the Swan, the Four Swans, 
the Vine, the Green Dragon, &c. The Sir Paul 
Pindar and the Four Swans still retain many of 
their original features, and the Green Dragon, 
although altered, is still a place of note. The 
Belle Sauvage would seem to have an origin 
different from that usually ascribed. Fuller 
tells us it was given originally by one Isabel 
Savage to the Company of Cutlers. 

The Spread Eagle, the Tabard, near the con- 
duit, and the Cross Keys, in Gracechurch-street, 
were long celebrated taverns. 

The Ship Tavern, already mentioned, was a 
place of great resort amongst the captains of 
ships, for the transaction of business. 

Respecting the King’s Head, in Fenchurch- 
street, which has been enlarged and greatly 





were the guides of the machinery properly 
speaking, consisting of two pieces of wrought 
iron arranged in the form of a cross, with 
the ends turned up, so as to preserve the 
machinery perfectly vertical in its move- 
ments, by pressing against the sides of the 
horing already executed. These pieces were in- 
dependent of the blades of the trepan, and might 
be moved closer to it, or further away from it, 
as might be desired. The stem and the arms 
were, lastly, terminated by a single piece of 
wrought iron, which was joined to the frame by 
a kind of saddle joint, and was kept in its place 
by means of keys and wedges. The whole of 
the trepan was finally jointed to the great rods, 
that communicated the motion from the surface, 
by means of a screwed coupling, formed below 
the part of the tool that bore the joint, which 
permitted the free fall of the cutting part, and 
te top of the arms and frame and the 








SIGNS ON OLD LONDON INNS AND 
SHOPS. 


THE jovial “bully rook” host of Queen 
Elizabeth’s days has long since vanished, and 
there is much less familiarity now between the 
innkeeper and the traveller than was generally 
the case, even half a century ago. True, any 
one may still say, I can “ take mine ease at mine 
inn ;” but it is mostly in a more stately and 
solitary manner than formerly. The stage- 
coaches first much changed the primitive habits 
and conditions ; but still greater alterations have 
been made since the introductionof railways. With 


the general change of manners, the style of the 
signs has been greatly altered; and, instead of 


pictorial representation, we have mere words, 
such as, “The Locomotive, Commercial, and 
Railway Inn and Tavern,” “The Victoria Rail- 
way Inn,” &. The quirks and quiddities of the 
old English Boniface, often displayed on the 
inn signs, are disused, and the examples which 
"Ia @ poom of (Queen, Rilapheth's sign 

a@ poem i "s rei - 
tion is made of the Salutation, at Billingsgate 


? 





altered, and is still much frequented, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, of 1790, says, “‘ When the 
Princess [Queen Elizabeth] came from her con- 
finement in the Tower, she went into the church 
of All Hallows Staining, the first church she 
found open, to return thanks for her deliverance 
from prison. As soon as that pious work was 
concluded, and the thanksgiving finished, the 
Princess and her attendants retired to the King’s 
Head, in Fenchurch-street, to take some refresh- 
ment, and her royal highmess was plentifully 
regaled with pork and peas.” It is not unusual, 
even at the present time, for antiquaries to visit 
the King’s Head Tavern, and partake of the 
same fare which tradition says was served for 
the refection of the princess. i 


which are as old as the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The interior of this inn is now fitted up in 
rather a common theatrically ancient style, which, 
although to a certain extent contrary to good 
taste, still shows a wish to preserve the memories 
connected with the tavern,—a place in existence 
as far back as 1504, and probably much earlier. 

Many of the sites of the Old London taverns 
are still known, and the names of the original 
signs preserved: few of the devices, however, 
now remain. The Rainbow Tavern, in Fileet- 
street, so famous in connexion with Johnson, 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith, dates as far back as 
1640. It was rebuilt in 1860. The Devil, and 
the Devil on Two Sticks, were inns of note in 
the City. 

Some of the signs of old London—used not 
only by tavern-keepers, but by persons of all 
agin ee combinations; for instance,— 
the Magpie and Horseshoe, the Whale and the 
Hen, the Razor and the Hen, the Leg and Seven 
Tub, the e and Child (armorial bearings 
the Stanleys). 

Bernard Lintot issued Pope’s works at the 
Cross Keys, between the Temple gates; and not 
far off were the well-known signs of the Seven 
Stars and the Addison’s Head. The Half Moon, 
& projecting sign still remaining on the south side 





Stars, the Axe and the Bible, the Tun and the 
of 





of Holywell-street, was formerly over the shop 
of a fashionable stay-maker: at that time stays 
and corsets were almost entirely made by men. 

Some of the best known of the Old London 
signs were the Queen’s Head (a most popular 
device, especially in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Queen Anne), the Boulogne Mouth 
(afterwards corrupted into the Bull and Mouth), 
the Boulogne Gate, the Bolt and Tun, the 
Golden Fleece, the Flying Horse, the Spread 
Eagle. In Oxford-street, nearly opposite Rath- 
bone-place, there still remains a sign which is 
said to have been painted by Hogarth: the 
picture has considerable merit as a work of 
art;—in it are represented a woman and her 
husband, crying children, and a magpie. The 
Good Woman was sarcastically represented as 
a woman without a head. Other old signs were 
the Catherine Wheel, the Hercnles Pillars, 
the Bacchus and Tun, the Bag o’ Nails (a corrup- 
tion of the Bacchanals), the Blue and other 
coloured Posts, the Chequers, the Three Com- 
passes, the Goat and Compasses (which some 
writers say is a corruption of “God encom- 
passes us,” but more likely a compound of two 
signs, that of the Goat and that of the Com- 
passes, in the same way that the Magpie and 
Crown, the Goose and Gridiron, &c., were com- 
bined.)* The Swan with Two Necks (Nicks ?), 
the famous stage-coach house, has not long 
since been removed ; but the large new building 
on the site is the centre, as was the old one, of.a 
great traffic. 

The Dukes of Cumberland, Dukes of Marl- 
borough, Princess Charlottes, Dukes of Welling- 
ton, Marquises of Cornwallis, and many other 
signs in the metropolis of a similar character, 
mark, as do the names of streets, particular 
periods and historical occurrences. 

The following may be mentioned as among 
known London signs :—the Cheshire Cheese ; the 
Hole-in-the-Wall; the Star and Garter; the 
Yorkshire Grey ; the arms of various crafts; the 
Sun; the Moon, in various phases ; the Man in 
the Moon; Lions—Red, White, and Blue; Bears 
of various colours ; the Bear and Ragged Staff; 
the Blue Boar; the Boar’s Head, of famous 
memory; the Spotted Dog; the Elephant and 
Castle ;¢ the Talbot ; the Lamb; the Lamb and 
Flag; the Dun Cow, a very ancient sign, which 
probably originated with the traditionary 
“dun cow” of Guy Earl of Warwick ; the Pig 
and Whistle; the Fox and Hounds; the Hare 
and Hounds, in the remaining portion of the 

of St. Giles’s, which is a memorial of 
the days when the citizens, while inspecting the 
conduits, enjoyed hunting in this neighbour- 


the Roebuck; the Hen and Chickens; and the 
The Oock, which is very often found 
; the Fal- 


bronght but little into request. 
the Green 3; the Coach and Horses; 
the Baptist’s Head; the Noah’s Ark; the Load 

; the Good Samaritan; the Vine; the 


y 
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London signs, have all obvious significance 
in the list given in the dry pages of the “ 
office Di ,” a person who has thought of 
things of the past will find both amusement and 





* On the j of sign combinations, a writer in 
Notes and ete '—! This subject has been taken 
, and some — bat 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY QUESTION. 


In the Committee of Supply, on the proposed 
vote of 10,0001., for the year 1865, towards the 


spacious galleries, of 
200 feet in length and 40 feet in width, running 
parallel; that they should be crossed by three 
other galleries, of the same dimensions; and 
that there p be in the interstices galleries 
and height, in which the smaller 
pictures could be placed. The estimated cost was 
152,0001. If the question were not now settled 
they would probably go back to commissions 
and committees again for the next twenty years 
or 80; and gifts would be lost to the country, as 
before, from want of space for pictures. 

Lord John Manners moved an amendment for 
the rejection of this supplementary vote alto- 
gether. He thought the National Gallery ought 
to remain where it was; and it might be extended 
behind, either by removal of the barracks, or by 
carrying the gallery on columns over the drill- 
ground, 


Mr. Cowper d ted such an arrangement, 
and remarked that the workhouse would require 
to be removed as well as the barracks, and new 
buildings for them both erected elsewhere ; and 
@ new workhouse would cost 75,000l., and new 
barracks 140,000]. He acknowledged that it 
might be best to hand over the present National 
Gallery to the Royal Academy. 

Lord Palmerston explained his own change of 
views on this question, and admitted that he 
conteniplated giving the use—not the property 
—of the present building to the Academy. 
Economy of expenditure and suitability of ar- 
rangement were his chief considerations. The 
present building would not only require to be 
enlarged, at great cost, behind, but must be 
rebuilt in front also; and the cost might be half 
@ million, or it might be a million sterling: it 
was hard to say how much. 

Mr. B. Osborne, Lord Elcho, and others, also 
spoke; and, on a division, Lord John Manners’s 
amendment was carried by 174 to 122. 

The Government seem to have mismanaged 
their own scheme. Members knew little or 
nothing of the building that was to have been 
erected behind Burlington House ; and the sup- 
posed intention to hand over the present building 
to the Academy secured to the amendment all 
the votes of those inimical to the Academy or its 
continuance in the present building. 





PROGRESS OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE 
AND EMBANKMENT WORKS. 


At the last week’s meeting of the Metro- 


Northern Thames Embankment works up to the 
present time, of which the following is a sum- 
mary :—Twelve miles of ing sewers had 
been constructed on the Middle-level sewer con- 
tract, at the estimated cost of 309,0001. Nearly 
4 miles of the sewers intended for the intercep- 
tion of the western district drainage had been 
completed at a cost of about 53,0001. Three 
out of four of the compartments of the northern 
outfall reservoir were now , and con- 
stantly received the down from 
the High and Middle-level sewers, and discharged 
such sewage into the Thames at Barking, at 
ebb tides only. The fourth compartment, the 
embankment over the whole reservoir, and the 
sluice-house, would shortly be completed. The 
‘value of the work here executed amounted to 
about 164,5001. About four miles of the southern 
low sewer had been completed, at the estimated 
«ost of 121,0001., and, under the contract for the 


the second contract (from Waterloo Bridge to 
the eastern end of Temple Gardens) the work 
had not been altogether of so satisfactory a 
mature, and it would be necessary in some 
respects to adopt a new system in carrying out 
the work, 





THE MASTERS AND WORKMEN’S ACT. 


A CONFERENCE of delegates from the various 
trades’ councils and other organised bodies of 
workmen throaghout the country, called to- 
gether at the instance of the United Trades’ 
Societies of Glasgow, for the purpose of pro- 
curing an amendment of the statute law relating 
to contracts between masters and workmen, has 
been held in the rooms of “The Universal 
League,” 18, Greek-street, Soho. Delegates 


;| were in attendance representing, in the aggregate, 


it is said, upwards of 200,000 members of trades’ 
societies, A series of resolutions were 

declaring that the unequal state of the law as to 
questions arising under contracts of service 
between masters and workmen is most unjust 
and o ive as against the workmen, and 
ought to be repealed or amended ; and giving the 
heads of a Bill which the conference considered 
ought, with as little delay as possible, to be 
introduced into Parliament with the view of 
effecting an alteration of the law. Copies of 
resolutions were ordered to be forwarded to 
every member of the House of Commons. 

The meetings were brought to a close by 
a conference with several members of the 
House of Commons more or less favourable to 
an alteration of the law. The conference was 
held in one of the committee-rooms of the House, 
and was attended by about thirty members of 
Parliament, who recommended that the delegates 
should instruct their solicitor to draw up a Bill 
embodying their wishes, and to place it in the 
hands of Mr. Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham, who had 
consented to take charge of it; and that a 
select committee should be obtained, before 
whom evidence should be given in its favour, it 
not being thought likely that the Government 
would offer any opposition to such a course. 








STRIKES AND WAGES. 


THE numerous strikes which have already 
taken place, and which are threatened, more 
especially amongst those connected with the 
building trades, require more especial notice 


of the soldier. Notwithstanding all this, strange 
to say, wholesale emigration continues to flow, 
from Ireland chiefly, towards America. 

Besides the causes referred to, the immense 
influx of gold into this country has necessarily 
tended to raise the price of other commodities. 








THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—At a conference between the master- 
builders and the operative carpenters and joiners 
of Leeds, an arrangement has been come to, under 


accept payment by the hour, at the rate pro- 
posed by the masters—5jd. per hour, and the 
masters agree to reckon 56 hours as a week, 
instead of 58}, as was previously the case. 

Sheffield.—We understand, that at a meeting 
of carpenters it has been resolved to ask for an 
advance of 2s. per week upon the present rate of 
wages, and also to have the working hours regu- 
lated by the other branches of the building 
trades. Alterations were also resolved upon in 
several minor particulars. Seven days’ notice 
of these resolutions was ordered to be forwarded 
to the employers. 

Malton.—The masons and Bricklayers of 
Malton, Old Malton, and Norton, are on strike. 
A few old hands, however, remain at work. It 
is understood the men demand an advance of 
6d. per day and shorter working hours (some @ 
Saturday half-holiday), to which the masters will 
not accede. Some are taking means to find 
fresh hands. The strike has caused much incon- 
venience, as there are many buildings about the 
towns in an incomplete state. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne. — The house-painters 
have resolved to give the masters a week’s 
notice for an advance from 24s. to 27s. per week. 

Leicester—Some of the men have resumed 
their work without the increased demand having 
been granted. The union men have, however, 
held meetings and come to the determination 
not to go in without the advance. A meeting of 
masters was held and adjourned. The local 
Advertiser says that when the masters find hold- 
ing out useless, they will give the advance 


than has yet been directed to the subjeet. The | S°ught for. It is the intention of the bricklayers 


accounts of these disputes come from many parts | 


of the country ; and it is to be remarked that, in 
a majority of instances, the men have obtained 
either all or part of what they claimed. 

The difference in the price of labour in the 
same trades in the various towns and districts 
throughout England is greater than is generally 


in the town to strike for an advance of 4d. a day ; 
and the joiners, carpenters, and painters, for an 
increase of 6d. per day. Their average wages 
at present are from 3s. 10d. to 4s. per day. The 
master bricklayers have recently held a meeting, 
and decided to let the question stand over till the 
first Saturday in July, when the advance asked 





supposed. In some cases there is a difference of 
7s. or 8s., and upwards, between the weekly 
wages paid to bricklayers in the metropolis and in 
places at a distance. It is to be taken into ac- 
count that, in most parts of the provinces, house- 
rent and some of the necessaries of life are to be 
had at a less cost; but this is not sufficient to 
account for the considerable difference. We 
must, therefore, look for other causes which are 
affecting the labour market of bricklayers, ma- 
sons, labourers, and many others. The first and 
chief are the wonderful demand which there is in 
all directions for houses ,shops, warehouses, and 
factories of an increased size and better con- 
struction ; the extension of railways; the con- 
struction of docks, and the enlargement of those 
which have been for some time in existence ; the 
building of new churches in almost every town 
and throughout the country; the laying out of 
new cemeteries; the making of great harbours ; 
the improvement of our ports; and other vast 
works; while the extension of trade and the 
increase of the national prosperity and wealth 
have caused such a demand for useful labour as 
we have no account of in our English history. 
Nevertheless, there is a lamentable extent of 
labour which is of little or no value. It may be 
hoped, however, that, as time roils on, we shall 
find some of the sunshine entering places which 
are now in shadow. 

The demand for labour is showing itself in 
various ways and as affecting various classes. 
The general cost of the food and clothing of the 
workman’s family has advanced ; and it is likely 
that house-rent will also rise considerably. Nor 
ean this be wondered at, when the advance in 
the price of building materials and of labour is 
taken into account. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting men for the army. So much is this the 
ease that the standard of the height of the sol- 
dier has been reduced. But even under these eir- 
cumstances, some advantages which have been 
offered fail to bring the requisite number of men 
who can pass the medical examination to which 


by the bricklayers’ labourers will be granted on 
| the condition that union men do not intimidate 
| workmen who are non-unionists. The painters 
| have struck for an advance. 

| Exeter —A strike among the an in the 
| building trade has occurred here, the carpenters 
| and joiners and plasterers demanding increased 
|} wages. The latter state that the rate of wages 
is lower than in any other part of the country, 
and that it is not sufficient to enable them to 
maintain themselves and families. Strikes in 
other towns of the west have also taken place. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


luton —A meeting of persons interested in 
the establishment of a corn exchange, plait 
market, and other accommodation for the town, 
has been held in the Town-hall here. The com- 
mittee appointed some time ago to consider the 
matter, submitted several plans, which wero 
discussed. The ing seemed to be in favour 
of a site on the market hill; but it was under- 
stood that the subject should have further con- 
sideration. ee 

St. Ives (Cornwall).—A new pier is to be 
erected here. It will be 615 feet long, 540 feet 
being below high-water mark. It will com- 
mence at the root of the old pier, and run ine 
south-south direction into a depth at 
spring tides of 30 feet at high water, and 6 feet 
at low water. At its root the new pier will be 
curved; but the outer and greater portion will 
form an angle of 67 degrees with Smeaton's 
erection. Thus between the two a triangular 





we referred in a recent article on the condition 
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the contractor, Mr. Robertson, also of London. 
The contract has been taken at 15,500I., and is 
to be completed by the end of September, 1865. 
A yard has been enclosed for the erection of 
creosoting apparatus; and the excavation for 
the sea-wall has been commenced. 

Falmouth.—The erection of a building at Fal- 
mouth to fulfil the purposes of a town-hall and 
accommodate the county court, which has been 
so long deferred, will be commenced forthwith. 
The contracts and plans have been signed by 
Messrs. Olver & Sons, the contractors, and by 
Mr. Mules, the treasurer of the county court, on 
behalf of the Treasury. The entire cost of these 
buildings will be from 3,000l. to 3,5001. The 
gite selected is in the Moor, or Market-square, 
an the centre of the town. The structure will 
have a frontage in the square of 72 feet, and one 
of 67 feet in Killigrew-road. The architect is 
Mr. C. Reeves, of London. 

Bradford.—A public meeting has been held 
here to devise measures to keep open the in- 
tended site (laid bare by the removal of build- 
ings) for the new Exchange. The meeting was 
numerously and influentially attended, and the 
Mayor presided. The sum required to place the 
Exchange Company in possession of another site 
in lien of the present one was computed at 
25,0001., and it is intended to make an effort to 
obtain a large proportion of it (if not the whole) 
by public subscription. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed expressive of the desirability of 
keeping open the site, and a committee of gentle- 
men was appointed to canvass the inhabitants in 
aid of the subscription. 

Hull.—The foundation-stone of the new West 
Dock has been laid. This dock is to be con- 
structed along the west foreshore of the Humber, 
on a line parallel to it, being in this respect un- 
like the other docks at Hull, as they run into 
the heart of the town. At the present time, 
the dock accommodation amounts to 85 acres, 
and the making of the new dock will raise the 
extent to 102 acres. The construction is en- 
trusted to Mr. McCormack, M.P., and is expected 
to be completed by the stipulated time, June, 
1866, at a cost of 500,0001. The consulting | 
engineer of the company is Mr. Hawkshaw, | 
under whose direction the works are carried on. 

The Hartlepools—The corporation of Hartle- 
pool have serious thoughts (indeed, the com- 
mittee are inviting plans, &.) of erecting a 
covered market for the borough, at a cost not to 
exceed 3,5001. At West Hartlepool, also, it has 
been determined to establish a chamber of com- 
merce. 

Whitehaven.—Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., has been 
at Whitehaven, to make inquiry on the part of 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners into Mr. 
Rendel’s scheme for a wet dock on the north 
shore. Subject to Mr. Hawkshaw’s approval of 
Mr. Rendel’s plan, it is said, the Loans Commis- 
sioners are prepared to advance, on security of 
the harbour dues, 100,000. at 34 per cent., and 
15,0001. at 5 per cent. ; and should more money 
be needed for completion of the works, it will be 
advanced by the Earl of Lonsdale, the lord of 
the manor. 

Darlington.—In this town 12,400 square yards 
of land have been sold by auction in one lot, 
and realized 4,3101. In 1704 this land was pur- 
chased for 1001. It is charity property, and has 
been producing a rent of only 251. a year. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—The authorities of the University 
have entered into arrangements with the pro- 
moters of the City of Glasgow Union Reail- 
way, by which, in the event of the Bill for 
that railway passing into an Act, the grounds 
of the present College will be acquired by 
the railway company for the purpose of being 
converted into a general goods station. This 
sale is, of course, connected with a project 
for the removal of the University to a more 
eligible site. The new University is to be erected 
im the west part of the city, and negotiations, it 
is said, are far advanced for acquiring Gilmore- 
hill for the site of the new buildings. 

Dumfries—The erection of the new Court- 
house is proceeding. The building has attained 
a height of two stories, though only one is above 
the level of Buccleuch-street. The building is 
in the old Scottish baronial style. The material 
is the red sandstone of the district. The dress- 
ings are not polished, but drove hewn; and the 
other masonry is of hammered dressed stones, in 
regular courses. The main entrance has a cable 
moulding over the doorway, terminating in knots, 





forming trusses on each side of the doorway. A 
turret projects from the centre of the front eleva- 
tion, above the main doorway, the base of the 
mouldings of which has been laid. 

Borthwick.—A new parish church, recently 
opened, has been presented to Borthwick by 
Mr. David Kidd, of London, wholesale stationer, 
who is a native of the town. The church is 
cruciform. A portion of the nave wall is sup- 
ported on stone pillars and arches. The roof is 
of open timber-work, and the windows are filled 
in with tracery. The apse, which is divided 
from the church by an ornamental screen, had 
long been the burying-place of the Arniston 
family ; and Mr. Dundas, of Arniston, has put up 
a stone monument on the wall of the church 
recording the fact. Several other monuments 
have also been affixed to the new church. The 
old chapel to the south is in the meantime to be 
used as a vestry. An ornamental circular tablet 
above the arch of the apse records that “ This 
site was occupied by a church destroyed by fire 
in 1775.” There are three entrances to the 
church, the principal of which is through the 
base of the spire. The spire is about 120 feet 
in height, and springs from a tower with two 
buttresses at each angle. In the west gable 
there is a large circular window, and in the north 
gable a shafted window 10 feet wide by 20 feet 
high, divided in the lower part by three mullions, 
and filled in above with tracery. The points of 
the gables are all surmounted by ornamental 
crosses. The church is without a gallery, and 
seated for 600 persons. Mr. Kidd’s gift has cost 
nearly 4,0001. 

‘orres.—The “ hotel movement” is ranging far 
north ; and we should not wonder to hear at last of 
those “hotels in Lapland” as to the “accommoda- 
tion” in which the Cantab inquired of the traveller. 
A large hotel is to be built in Forres,on the ground 
lying between the Nairn-road and the road lead- 
ing to the railway station. The architect is Mr. 
Petrie, of Elgin, who is to superintend the 
works, for which the following tradesmen have 
been the successful contractors :—Mason work, 
Messrs. Humphrey & Rennie, Elgin; carpenter, 
Mr. P. M‘Leod, Forres; slater, Mr. Desson, 
Forres ; plasterer, Messrs. Duffus & Ross, Forres; 
plumber, Mr. Gordon, Elgin. The building is to 
be three stories high, with commercial rooms on 
the ground floor; and the construction of the 
house will be such as to make it suitable for a 
family hotel as well as fora common one. The 
front is to be in the Elizabethan style, with oriel 
windows rising to the second story. 

Elgin.—The time for taking in estimates for 
the erection of the new Court-house in Elgin has 
expired, but it will be some time before the 
successful candidates can be known. The com- 
mittee send the estimates to the Treasury for 
their approval. 

Aberdeen.—The prevalence of typhus fever in 
the district of the town, between Virginia-street 
and the Quays, has led to an inquiry as to the 
state of the sewerage in that locality. At a 
recent meeting of the Police Board, a report by 
Mr. Robert Anderson was submitted, which 
stated that the drainage of the locality was in a 
very bad state, the levels and situations being 
very unfavourable, and the foundations of the 
houses subject to infiltration of water from the 
river and docks. The drainage of this district 
can only discharge its contents at low water, 
the sewage being in many tides pent up for 
nine hours out of the twelve, and the sewage 
from the higher parts of the town falling into it, 
the space for accumulation in the Quay Sewer is 
soon filled up, and the sewage flows back 
through the Shorelands and other drains, into 
the cellars and foundations of the houses, and 
sometimes over the surface of the streets and 
floors of the dwelling-houses. As a remedy for 
this, Mr. Anderson suggested two plans, one of 
which has been adopted. The total cost will be 
about 9751. The Board, until now, has never 
possessed power to deal with the sewerage of the 
town, but arrangements are in progress for laying 
it out into drainage districts according to the Act. 

Inverness.—This is now the head-quarters of 
the Sappers and Miners engaged upon the 
Government trigonometrical survey of the North, 
and will, in all probability, continue so for the 
next ten years. They are working in a north- 
easterly direction, towards the mountainous 
districts of Inverness-shire. 

















Curist Cuurch, MaryLEBoneE.— Mr. Cave 
Thomas is making progress with the largest of 
the altar pictures for Christ Church, Marylebone, 
“The Exodus of the Gifts of the Spirit,” the 
canvas of which is 36 feet in length, 








WRONG TO POOR BOYS AT SEVENOAKS. 


WE are glad to find that the remarks made as 
to the Boswell Charity, Sevenoaks, in our recent 
paper on Knole, have awakened attention, and 
are leading to discussion. The South Eastern 
Gazette, after quoting our observations, and 
giving a brief account of the foundation of the 
charity (instituted, by the way, by Lady Bos- 
well, though the recipients were to be called Sir 
William Boswell’s scholars), says ;— 

‘Some years ago the funds had accumulated to over 
2,0002., the then trustees e ded that money in the 
erection of a large building containing two school-rooms 
for boys and ‘girls, and teachers’ residences, and both 
schools are maintained by the charity, so that it is not a 
want of means which has caused ‘the wrong to poor 
at Sevenoaks,’ but a perversion of the funds; and 
amount expended in supporting the girls’ school alone, 
about 60/. a year, would almost be a sufficient sum to ap- 
prentice the boys. The charity accounts also show that 
the sum of 10J. is*given to each of the schools at Riverhead 
and the Weald. e intention of the trustees is rather to 
educate the whole poor children of the parish than to 
carry out Lady Boswell’s expressed intention. No one 
would object to Lady Boswell’s endowment being extended 
as much as possible, but the first duty of those who have 
charge of it is clear, The yoy Ses of the estate is now 
430/.; and the accounts show that on the 28th December, 
1863, there remained in the treasurer's hands, 283/, 3s., in 
addition to 2652, 19s. 8d, in 3 per cent. Consols, We think 
the time has now arrived for some movement on the part 
of the parish officers. We have on more than one occa» 
sion called attention to the state of this excellent endow- 
ment: the next step should be, if necessary, an appeal to 
the Charity Commissioners, who, in the face o ow 
Boswell’s will, would be compelled to order that the fu 
entrusted to them id be administered in accordance 
with that benevolent lady’s intention, so that ‘ the wron 
to poor boys at Sevenoaks’ should no longer exist, an 
that there should be such an extension of the endowment 
as might be considered most advantageous for the parish.” 


If this be brought about, as we hope will be 
the case, we shall have additional reason to be 
pleased with our visit to Knole and Sevenoaks. 








BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. | 


At the monthly meeting held June Ist, Mr. 
8. B. Gabriel in the chair, the following gentle- 
men were elected student members:—E. Barnes, 
C. Tayler, R. M. Hughes, E. Hansom, A. Harford, 
and EK. Martin. 

Mr. 8. C. Fripp (vice-president), Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, and Mr. C. J. Phipps (secretary), were 
appointed delegates to represent this society at 
the next meeting of the Architectural Alliance. 

Mr. C. Underwood read a paper upon “ The 
Bristol and West of England System of Mea- 
suring and Valuing Artificers’ Work,’ which 
elicited a long discussion. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THERE was a large assemblage of ladies at 
Burlington House to witness the distribution of 
prizes to the successful competitors amongst the 
pupils of the Female School of Art, which is 
under the special patronage of her Majesty and 
the Princess of Wales. Lord Houghton took the 
chair, and Professor Donaldson read a statement 
and report, which showed that the school was 
progressing in a satisfactory manner, and that 
the ability displayed by some of the students 
was of a high order. The chairman then dis- 
tributed a very long list of prizes, the chief of 
which were the national medallions, seven having 
been granted. One young lady, Miss Sarah 
M‘Gregor, took two national medallions, which 
marked rare talents. Lord Houghton, in ad- 
dressing the meeting on the pleasing nature of 
the business, said he was delighted to see, by 
the specimens in an adjoining room, and still 
more by those at South Kensington, that the 
pupils had shown such devotion to nature. He 
was particularly gratified by the success of this 
institution, because it proved that the female sex 
of this country was more and more acquiring 
that independent position which he believed it 
was most advantageous for civilization they 
should occupy. Women who were succeeding in 
thus educating themselves were not only laying 
the foundation for obtaining their own means of 
living, but also laying the foundation for the 
happiness of their future homes, for the benefit 
of the children whom they might have to edu- 
cate, and for the gratification of the husbands 
whom they might wish to please. In this coun- 
try there was not only a deficiency of employ- 
ment for women, but he was ashamed tu say 
there was, on the part of the men of this country, 
a great unwillingness to let them compete on 
equal terms. On this public occasion he pro- 
tested against such a course. The Rev. Mr. 
Thorold said it was very necessary that the 
school should receive such assistance that it 
could be made self-supporting. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE flower show last week was very successful, 
whether as regards the display or the number of 
persons present. The azaleas were superb. The 
groups of fruits and flowers for the decoration 
of dinner-tables, for prizes offered by Sir C. 
Wentworth Dilke, excited much interest. The 
award ran thus :—lst prize, Mrs. Worthington 
Bliss, Eccleston-square ; 2nd, Miss March, St. 
James’s Palace ; 3rd, Miss Wint, 1, Kensington- 
gate. Highly commended,—Lady Holmesdale ; 
Mrs. Cuthush, Highgate. Highly commended for | 
the side groups enly,— Viscountess Combermere ; 
Lady Emily Peel. For the Ladies’ prizes, offered 
for single plants grown in a drawing-room for 
drawing-room decoration, Mrs. Dombrian, of Deal, 
was the successful competitor. 

The great tent, which has been erected 
under the direction of Capt. Fowke, presented a 
glorious show of rhododendrons, and was a fine 
sight. This will remain open for some time. 
Some claims made for the constructor of the 
tent by his friends have brought down disputing 
letters ; one, notably, from Major Rhodes, who 
has patented the “‘ suspension system of tent- 
architecture,” and asserts that in this tent all 
his details are copied. 





This immense structure is 300 feet long, 
120 feet wide, and 55 feet in height. It is sup- 
ported by two enormous masts, 6 feet in diameter | 
at the base, with iron wire ropes two-thirds of | 
a foot in circumference, tightened by screws 
to anchors weighing a ton each, buried 10 feet | 
deep in the earth, and held there by baulks of | 
timber 10 feet long and 1 foot square, fixed | 
across the flukes. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
LECTURES. 


On the 31st ult., Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson | 
delivered a lecture on “Fresco Painting, as 
applied to the Decoration of Architecture.” | 
The lecturer discussed the question from | 
three points of view ;—firstly, as to the subjects 
best suited for mural paintings, whether 
sacred for churches, historic for national build- | 
ings and halls of legislation, or poetic and 
mytlologic for palaces or private dwellings; 
—secondly, he considered the special styles of 
pictorial composition, which, by their prescribed 
severity, symmetry, and dignity, may best com- | 
port with architecture ;—thirdly, mural painting 
was treated as a medium of colour, as a means 
by which construction, without the surrender of 
its distinctive lines or the confusion of its pro- 
portions, may be enhanced in beauty and ren- 
dered more emphatic in expression. He sug- 
gested that leading academicians might make 
designs, which should be executed by inferior | 
hands, at a cheap rate, as decorations to churches 
and public buildings. It was also proposed that 
Raffaelle’s cartoons might be executed in fresco 
along the naves of country churches : the designs | 
of Flaxman might in like manner be reproduced 


possible to arrive at a knowledge of the men of 
that era which could not be gained in any other 
way. The style itself, as a matter of art, was 
not perhaps particularly worthy of admiration. 
It had very many meritorious points, but in 
itself was a grotesque and semi-barbarous style. 
In fact, it was a transition style—standing half- 
way between the abandonment of the old Gothic 
and the full acceptance of the new Classic, 
which a very few years afterwards generally pre- 
vailed in England, in the houses of the nobility. 
Elizabethan architecture was an intensified ex- 
pression of Elizabethan thought, and was entirely 
unlike anything the world had seen before or 
since, 
bethan art was its intense individuality, While 
it thought it was copying it was doing nothing 
of the kind; and when it thought it was repro- 
ducing the vaunted works of the ancients, it was 
producing something which was then seen in the 
world for the first time. He thought if we knew 
nothing about their art, but were only acquainted 
with their literature, we should say that these 
Elizabethan men were not likely to be copyists, 
but to have a will of their own, and to express it 
in their own way; whilst, if we were without 
their literature, and had but their art, we should 
say here were great original thinkers, who, 
although they thought they were bound to fol- 
low out certain forms and figures, yet inter- 
spersed them freely with ideas of their own, and 
in nothing at all would submit patiently to be 
copyists. While they were attempting t h- 
out their lives to be highly classical 

even their language into the classic 

real nature was constantly forcing itself through, 
and the effect was exceedingly grotesque. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Ipswich Town-hall_—We understand twenty- 
eight designs have been sent in for the new 
town-hall, and that the committee have selected 
one to recommend for adoption by the council. 

Chester Town-hall—The town council have 
determined on calling in an architect to report 
on the designs submitted in competition. 





HEALTH REPORTS. 


THE report on the sanitary condition of 
Margate, from 1837 to 1862, by Mr. Edward 
Mottley, is, for various reasons, worthy of careful 
consideration. The author has gathered together 
many useful facts in connexion with this town : 
for instance, the death-rate is compared with that 
of several other places. In the principal Italian 
cities, on a seventeen years’ average, it is said to 
be 34 per 1,000 per year, while in Margate the 
yearly average of deaths during thirteen years 
1850 to 1862, including visitors and strangers, 
many of them invalids, is 21 per 1,000 per 
annum; but it is¢said that, deducting the 
visitors and those residing in hospitals, on 


One of the first things he found in Eliza- | the 


tion on this most important subject ; but, when 
inquiring, not long ago, we found that neither 
at the Registrar General's office nor in the library 
of the British Museum is there any compilation 
or arrangement of publications of this descrip- 
tion. Many of these reports, although they con- 
tain matter of vast import, are of small size,—thin 
pamphlets, of two, three, or four pages. At pre- 
sent, if we require a dozen or more of these 
reports in the British Museum, it is necessary to 
have the names of the authors, and to write a 
distinct ticket for each publication. It would 
be far better to collect these pamphlets, bind 
them in volumes, and in the catalogue, under 

heading of “The Public Health of Great 
Britain,” to let us find “ Medical and Sanitary 
London ;” ‘* Medical and Sanitary 
Reports, Lancashire,” Northumberland, York- 
shire, &c. If this were done it would be of 
much use, and need not prevent the names of 
authors from appearing in the usual way ; while 
at the office of the Registrar General there ought 
to be a classified library available to the use of 
persons seeking information. Very often this 
would be of great service, particularly to 
persons who come from the country for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of these 
matters. 

At Manchester, both in the Free Library and 
the Mechanic’s Institute, care has been taken to 
arrange the sanitary and health statistics of the 
town and county ; and the same should be done 
in ing § important provincial town. 

But it is to the general preparation of health 
reports of towns and particular localities that we 
would now chiefly direct attention. Gene- 
rally, the advantage of this would be great, and 
it would, moreover, be a means of stimulating 
various towns to renewed sanitary exertions: to 
| places which depend in chief measure on stran- 

gers who visit them in the search of health or 
| recreation, it is a matter of pressing consequence ; 
} and, when the system of publishing reports such 
as those referred to becomes customary, Margate 
| will vie with Ramsgate, Brighton with Scar- 
| borough, and so on, as to which can show the 
| lowest death-rate; and great will be the satis- 
| faction in those towns which every ten years 
| can effect by right sanitary measures the reduc- 
tion of deaths per annum in the 1,000. 














HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES. 


| Some of the half-timbered houses of Old Eng- 
land have been said to resemble specimens of 
the architecture of the seas. Stage upon stage 
| overlapping the other, they, indeed, seem but 
to want decks, instead of roofs, to resemble the 
hulls of ancient ships. There are, however, 
| varieties in their construction which could not 
| bear any such comparison. 
| As in primitive times, the use of timber in 
, domestic architecture was, of course, due to its 
} abundance. The forests of old, like our present 
| coal-fields, then appeared inexhaustible; and 


in fresco on an enlarged scale, and at acompara- | fifty years average, the death-rate in Margate, | wood was used for every available purpose, in- 


tively small cost, for concert-rooms and muni-| of the residents, is only 16 in the 1,000 per cluding firing. 


cipal halis. 

On Tuesday, the 7th inst., Mr. W. Page Smith | 
delivered a lecture on “Michelangelo, the} 
Artist and the Man.” After giving a short) 


annum, and no doubt this low death-rate may be 
still further reduced. It appears that in the 
course of this inquiry the investigators have had 
ready access to death reports, and other facilities, 


But the day came, as it is 
| heralded in the case of coal, when the scarcity 
| of timber called for substitutes ; and new build- 
|ing materials and new fuel were adopted. So 
| plentiful had timber been hitherto, that haybote 


| 


sketch of the history of the period in which the | afforded ‘at the office of the Registrar-General, or heybote, housebote and firebote, were matters 


great artist flourished, the lecturer proceeded to 
describe his life and actions, showing what an} 
influence his powerful genius exercised upon the 
art not only of the time in which he lived, but 
also of the succeeding periods. The lecture was 
illustrated by some autographs of Michel- 
angelo. This was the last lecture of the 
session. 








ENGLISH ART IN THE DAYS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Prorrssor CHAMBERLAIN delivered a lecture 
on this subject at the Midland Institute, Bir- 
mingham, last week. He said there was a 
national style of architecture in the days of 
Shakspeare—a style which the whole nation 
accepted, delighted in, and followed—a style 
which was not confined to the rich nor to the 
poor, but one which prevailed in palace build- 
ing, church building, farm houses, cottages, and 
soon. Up to that time there always had been 
a national style of architecture in England: 
since that period there had been none. This art, 
as was the case with all art, was distinctly histo- 


statistics of life and health is great, and it would 


| be well if many other towns were to follow the 


example of Margate, and give a correct account 
of the number of deaths of those who may be 
fairly considered residents of the localities, and 
of those who in the search for health have died, 
and whose name and number stand in the black 
books at Somerset House, against particular 
places. No doubt an inquiry of this kind re- 
quires very great care, and there is the risk of 
the desire to make the towns which are reported 
upon by certain of the inhabitants look as favour- 
able as possible. We do not say that it is so in 
this instance, but it would be well generally if 
these local reports could be in some way certified 
by an unbiassed and undoubted authority con- 
nected with the Somerset House registration 
department. 

The value of these local reports on life and 
health is great, and might with advantage be 
made in all directions; but at present there is 
sad want of some system of keeping these so 
that they can be readily accessible. Take, for 
instance, the able reports which are issued year 





rical,—it expressed certain things in the history 


of the nation which were not so clearly expressed | d ar 
| easy for the use of persons who desire informa- 


in any other manncr; and by its study it was 


after year by the medical officers of the London 
districts. These ought to be arranged and made 


|in Somerset House. The value of these local | taken for granted between a lord and his tenant, 


| although they were terms which conveyed per- 
mission to cut in the lord’s wood as much timber 
as the tenant required for firing, to keep his 
fences in repair, and to upheld his house or 
tenement. Queen Elizabeth, “of blessed me- 
mory,” passed a statute forbidding the unneces- 
sary consumption of wood, which, by her time, 
was beginning to get so scarce as to be sold by 
the pound in some districts ; and the same sign 
of coming scarcity may be read in the complaint 
of the Commissioners of Henry VIII. against the 
Scots, who, they deponed, both by day and night, 
carried away timber out of Cheviot forest, which 
was to them “a greate profitte for the mayn- 
tenance of their houses and buildynge,” and a 
corresponding loss to the Crown. 

We may ascribe the erection of most of our 
half-timbered houses to the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. That this fashion of 
building was in vogue even before the first- 
mentioned date we have evidence in the existence 
of an Early English church in Cheshire, built in 
the half-timbered manner ; and that it extended 
into the Elizabethan age, despite the growing 
scarcity of wood, we have an example in the date 
of the renovations of Little Moreton Hall, in the 
same county, where, over the great window of 
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HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES IN MANCHESTER. 


the hall, may be read,—‘ This windows whire | 


made by William Moreton in the year of our 


Lorde MDLIX.—Richard Dale, carpeder, made 
this window by the grac’ of God.” There are 
few towns that possess more than two or three 
specimens of this once favourite and always 
picturesque mode of building; and there are 
many that cannot point to one. Some counties 
are richer than others; but none so rich as to be 
able to afford the loss of these curious relics of 
the Plantagenet and Lancasterian eras. The 
resemblance to naval architecture in half-timber 
houses might be attributed to our insular situa- 
tion, which might have been expected to have 
obliged our forefathers to have concentrated 
much of their energies on ship-building, if our 
continental neighbours had not also built largely 
in the same style. Not only France, but Ger- 
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by these means be made to afford nearly double 
the amount of house-room ; and as the citizens 
became opulent we may be sure extra space be- 
came a necessity, and they ingeniously availed 
themselves of the best method of adding to their 
dignity and comfort. Occasionally the ground- 
story is found built either of stone or brick, and 
the superstructure only of half-timber projecting 
over it. The roofs are found to overhang the 
| fagades very much, with the aim of keeping rain 
and snow from the foundations, and the pro- 
|jection of the stories has the same effect. 
|The materials used for roofing were various: 
| thatch, shingles, slates, lead, and tiles. The 
| latter appear to have been in most favour about 
ithe period of Richard I., when the houses in 
| London were ordered to be covered with “ brent 
| tile’ instead of straw. When not occupying a 


many and Switzerland, possess numerous and | Corner site the sides of the houses consisted of 


choice examples of ancient half-timbered houses. 


In analysing the construction of these edifices | form party-walls. 


we must own the skill with which so much diver- 
sity is effected with limited. means,—the Saint 
Andrew’s Cross and the lozenge in combination 
with horizontal and perpendicular lines, arranged 
in panels and otherwise, being the most varied 
disposition of the timbers available. The frame- 
work, thus composed of solid beams of timber 
and short joists arranged in the modes indicated, 
is either filled up with masonry, brick noggings, 
or plaster. Owing to the narrowness of the 
thoroughfares, which in its turn was caused by 
the necessity of economising space in walled 
towns, the houses would have been very dark if 
no extra provision had been made to obviate 
this; but the difficulty was met by glazing as 
much as possible of the fronts. Hence the front 
elevation of some of these houses consists of little 
more than glazed panels. 


| the framework of timbers filled in with rubble to 
The metropolis, Salisbury, 
Chester, Worcester, Bristol, Coventry, Shrews- 
bury, Gloucester, Hereford, Wakefield (in York- 
shire), and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, possess our 
choicest examples. 

Our illustrations of some half-timbered houses 
of Manchester here given show several peculiari- 
ties of the style. One of them suffers consider- 
ably from the display of the signs and placards 
of its tenants; but, divested of these, it will be 
seen to consist of a quaint gabled structure two 
stories high, having an intersecting gable end 
on the return side. But few of these erections 
are straight, owing to the settling, warping, 
shrinking, and swelling of the materials; and 
the cuttings to insert shop fronts and make other 
modern alterations, do not improve their chances 
|of stability. The more ornamental structure 








We must also attri- | has two large gables and a tower facing the 


bute the overhanging floors to the necessity of | street. The pediments of these gables are filled 


occupying as little ground-space as possible. 
Foreign archeologists assign as a reason for 
their construction the convenience they held out 
for secret meetings of the burgesses. 
narrow streets, lined on each side with project- 
ing gables, the upper floors nearly touched, and 
by merely opening the windows meetings could 
be held by the inhabitants without descending 
into the thoronghfares. That they were occa- 
sionally made use of for such purposes we can 
easily imagine; but that they were built with 
that end in view it would be vain to suppose. The 
small plot of ground originally built upon could 


In the | 


| with quatrefoils, and are surmounted with finials. 
| The two upper stories are treated regularly with 
jan alternate arrangement of panel and window, 
| each panel having two lozenges in it, one above 
| the other, with the exception of that at the left- 
hand corner, which has a sort of herring-bone 
disposition of the timbers on both tiers, The 
|ground-floor has been metamorphosed. The 
| barge boards in these examples are not £o fully 
| ornamented as in some instances: in Coventry 
some of them are pierced like lace-work. Neither 
are there any projecting oriels or wooden brackets, 
features that are also freely used. 





THE FREE CHURCH, KELVINSIDE, 
GLASGOW. 


Tue church of which we here give an cn- 
graving has recently been erected in the west 


‘end of Glasgow, and close to the Botanical 


Garden, from which spot our view is taken. Its 
extreme length is 94 feet, its width 57 feet, and 
the height from floor to ceiling 57 feet. The 
tower and spire, which form so conspicuous a 
feature in the side elevation, rise to a height of 
180 feet. 

The treatment of the design generally is 


| consistent with the locality; and the spire, it 


| will be observed, is square on plan. 





From the nature of the site a very extensive 
underbuilding was required, so that the base- 
ment story is as large as the area of the church 
itself; and one-half has been appropriated as a 
hall, accommodating from 300 to 400 persons, 
and allowing of due regard to height and venti- 
lation. 

Connected with the church there is also a 
small hall or sessions-house 27 feet by 17 feet, 
a vestry, and other apartments. The tower is 
founded below the level of an old coal waste, 
which runs under it, by means of iron pillars 40 
feet long, resting on the rock below the coal 
working, being in all about 60 feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

Internally, besides the accommodation afforded 
by the ground-floor, there are galleries running 
along the blank space in the aisle walls between 
the lancets and the wheel windows. The cleres- 
tory, which is of Parpend ashlar, is carried on 
stone arches springing from strong iron columns 
with foliated capitals. This construction, which 
has the advantage of interfering but little with 
the view in any direction; gives an appear- 
ance of lightness and airiness to the interior ; 
and at the same time (the nature of the 
materials being in no way concealed) of perfect 
stability. 

The cost of the whole building, exclusive of 
tower foundations, was about 7,5001. This in- 
cludes all expenses connected with heating and 
ventilation; also the encaustic tiles, stained 
glass, iron and brass work, and the ordinary 
fittings. 

The architects were Messrs. Douglas & Steven- 
son, of Glasgow ; the masons’ work having been 
done by Mr. J. Millingen, and tho joiners’ work 
by Mr. T, Nisbet, both also of Glasgow. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting on May 25th, Mr. T. J. Petti- 
grew, F.R.S., in the chair, the chairman called 
attention to a threatened demolition, already 
alluded to in the Builder, of the walls of the 
ancient castle of Southampton, visited by the 
Association in 1855. The property has been pur- 
chased by a builder, who has expressed his in- 
tention of pulling the walls down for building 
purposes. He is, however, willing, upon the pay- 
ment of 1001., to allow these ancient historical 
remains to stand; but the town council, by a 
letter from the town clerk, addressed to the 
Association, upon receipt of a remonstrance upon 
the subject, state that they do not possess any 
funds which can legally be appropriated to such 
an object. The mayor and others are disposed to 
enter into a subscription for the preservation of 
the walls, if the corporation do not take them 
under their protection. 

Mr. Stevens, of Salisbury, communicated to 
the treasurer an account of the discovery by Mr. 
Brown, of flint implements in the drift at Hill- 
head, near Fareham. There are examples of 
nearly all the known types, and they are deposited 
in the Salisbury Museum, where they have been 
seen by Mr. Evans, Mr. Prestwich, and Sir Charles 
Lyell. They were all found by Mr. Brown, not 
purchased of any dealers; so there is no risk 
of a forgery among them. 

Mr. 8. Wood exhibited a Roman lamp of the 
commencement of the Christian era, represent- 
ing a lion sejant. The potter's name reads 
C. IVNDRA. F. Mr. Wood also exhibited a 
quart Bellarmine of about A.D. 1600, with the 
arms of Amsterdam, found in the Thames at All 
Hallows wharf, in April last. Mr. Wood also 
exhibited a Kasher Chotam, or Seal of Purity, 
formed of lead, and used to be affixed to animals 
killed for food for the Jews. The die.is stamped 
with Hebrew characters, the common formule 
of which are, “Sanction of the Ecclesiastical 
Board of the Holy Congregation” and “ Pure 
for the Zebi,’”’ or hart, i. e. Israel. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited some specimens of early 
English binding. 

The Rev. Mr. Cardew occupied the remainder 
of the evening by a minute detail of the dis- 
covery of an extensive cemetery, generally con- 
ceived to be of the Romano-British period, at 
Helmingham, in Suffolk. The excavations are 
being continued, and will be visited by the Asso- 
ciation at the Ipswich congress, in August 
next, 








WORKING CLASS INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tr is satisfactory to find that the good exam- 
ple shown at Lambeth in opening an exhibition 
for the display of the handywork of the indus- 
trial classes, is likely to be followed in other 
parts of the metropolis. As we have already 
stated, means are being taken for the purpose of 

ing a working-class industrial exhibition for 
North London ; and we earnestly hope that ‘the 
experiment will be fairly tried with successful 
results. But in order to insure this, it is needful 
that the rules, objects, and other pr aeecae0 
respecting the proposed exhibition, shou 
cotemalvly met “a throughout the district 
to the class who are likely to become exhibitors. 
Supposing that an efficient committee, com- 
posed of persons anxious to promote the exhi- 
bition and intelligent workmen, has been 
appointed, it would be necessary that on stated 
evenings, either in one of the school-rooms, or in 
some other convenient place, there should be 
attendance given, whereby any one interested 
may receive information respecting the time and 
manner of admitting articles, &c. A great 
difficulty to be dealt with in the first establish- 
ment of these exhibitions, is the circulation of a 
knowledge of the objects in view amongst the 
immense populations which throng the metro- 
politan districts, without the expenditure of large 
sums for advertising. To a certain extent, the 
difficulties to which we refer might be overcome 

the delivery of free lectures given in the 
National School-rooms on subjects immediately 
connected with such exhibitions, and showing 
the advantages of combination amongst work- 
men for the purpose of mutual information and 
instruction. In the large manufactories and 
workshops, by a little good management and 
without much trouble, the needful information 
might be communicated to large numbers. The 
same may be said respecting friendly and other 





societies, in which many mechanics of various | 


pursuits meet together. Every workman may, 
by his own exertions, inform many others, and 
good could be done by those who visit the homes 
of the industrious community, if they were, 
when opportunities occurred, to mention the 
uses of industrial exhibitions. 

This is a movement which may not only be 
the means of improving large numbers of work- 
men, but also a source of much pleasure to them. 
The time spent in preparing for the exhibition 
will keep many a one at home who would other- 
wise be in a worse place. 

To ensure success, we would urge that pub- 
licity is essential. If the matter had been more 
generally known at Lambeth, the number of 
visitors and exhibitors would have been tenfold. 





CIVIL ENGINEERING IN INDIA. 


Havine seen in the Builder for April 23rd a 
letter signed “One of the Victims,” complaining 
of the treatment which the civil engineers sent 
out by the Court of Directors of the late East- 
India Company in 1855, have met with from the 
Madras Government, I think it right, as one of 
those sent out to the Bombay presidency in the 
same year, to state my belief that, whatever may 
have been the case in Madras, the civil engineers 
sent out to Bengal and Bombay have been fairly 
treated. They, as well asthe Madras men, went 
out under covenant ; and if the conditions of their 
engagement had not been fulfilled, they would 
have had their legal remedy ; but, so far as I am 
aware, no disposition was shown to interpret 
their covenants in an unfair spirit ; and I believe 
I am warranted in stating that those of their 
number who remain in the service are in the 
receipt of salaries varying from 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. and more, in excess of the amounts 
secured to them by their agreement; and several, 
if not all of them, are in positions of high trust 
and responsibility. I have had no personal expe- 
rience of the Madras service, but it is evident 
that many of the circumstances enumerated by 
“One of the Victims” as grievances, are no more 
than any man taking service in India, ought to 
have been prepared to encounter ; while the rest 
are of such a nature, that a temperate and firm 
representation of them would most likely have 
obtained their redress at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, unless matters are managed at Madras 
very differently from other parts of India. But 
such complaints, circulated without reply, in a 
journal so influential as the Builder, may do 
harm by deterring young civil engineers of pro- 
mise from seeking service in India; a country 
which all who know it must admit to present a 
large and fair field for the profession. It is the 
want of skilled agency which in a great measure 
cramps the Indian Government in the prosecu- 
tion of public works ; and as the resources of the 
country are developed, the channels of employ- 
ment for civil engineers will expand. 

That the demand is great may be judged from 
your correspondent’s statement as to the employ- 
ment of corporals of sappers and others without 
European experience. Such men would not be 
admitted if others better qualified could be ob- 
tained; and surely “ One of the Victims” cannot 
expect to improve his position by lowering his 
service in the public estimation, and thus keep- 
ing out men of a superior class. 

A Bompay Crvit ENGINEER. 

*,* It is right we should state that the com- 
plaints made by “One of the Victims” were 
reiterated by other correspondents. 











THE INIQUITY OF SHAMS. 
Ir has happened as I rather expected, and 


just as I wished. My “Apology for Shams” 


(translated into predilection for shams) has 
brought down upon me the ultra-moral indigna- 
tion and over-acted morality of “ Ex Stirpe,”— 
for whom, by the bye, I have felt what is called 
a sneaking liking, and have given him credit. I 
am, it seems, not only apologist, but an advocate 
for fraud and deceit in art. But surely frawd is 
not exactly the word to be applied to what 
defrands no oue, and which, if it cheat at all, 
cheats us of no more than a little pleasurable 
admiration, when 
* The pleasure surely is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 
Scrupulosity in such matters may be carried 
to a morbid and even ridiculous excess. No one 
out of a lunatic asylum would speak of another 
as having his mouth constantly filled with arrant 


falsehood and lies because ie wore false teeth. 
Should my deception-abominating opponent ever 
be reduced to the necessity of mounting a wig, 
it is to be hoped that he will adopt either an 
episcopal or judicial one, and not a mendacious 
one au naturel ;—or, perhaps, he has a wreath of 
laurels laid up in lavender wherewith to screen 
out baldness. But it is time to drop this very 
cheap sort of jocularity. 

Materiam swperat opus has ever been con- 
sidered a merit in productions of art: excellence 
of design, skilfulness of execution, combined with 
the ineffable witchery of xsthetic effect, can im- 
part a value far exceeding that of the mere 
money-worth of materials, which may, perhaps, 
be almost nil. 

A Greek pickle-vase, which, for its pure 
eumorphic beauty, seems to have been fashioned 
by the fingers of the Graces, far asses as an 
embodiment of artistic skill and refined artistic 
feeling the most costly productions of Sévres, 
which latter, supremely costly as they are, are 
at the same time apt to be more or less at vari- 
ance with pure and unsophisticated esthetic 
feeling. 

As one most triumphant instance of what may 
|be done in architecture, though the material 
| employed be no more than stucco in imitation of 
;stone, I may point to that most charming of 
| Barry’s structures, replete with genuine artistic 
originality, and in whose design every touch is 
| grace, namely, the Travellers’ Club-house, which, 
in addition to its zsthetic merits, completely 
| refutes the vulgar notion that buildings which 
| are Italian in character cannot be at all suited to 
| our English climate ; which is, by the bye, not a 
| little grossly slandered. One species of Ita- 

lianism in architecture, indeed, there is, I would 
| strongly deprecate, which is Italian Gothic, and 
| which, as compared with our own, may be called 
| emasculated,—an epithet quite as decent as that 
| of lascivious, bestowed by Ruskin upon Renais- 
| sance. 

Returning from these somewhat extraneous 
| and parenthetical remarks, I would humbly sub- 
| mit that there is a very great difference between 
| stucco and stucco,—between materials which, 
| though they go by the same name, are very un- 
\like in quality. Of course, if people will pay 
|only Brummagem price, they cannot reason- 
ably expect the article to be of more than Brum- 
|magem quality; but stucco can be produced 
|that shall be quite as sightly and as durable 
| as stone; in fact, more durable than some kinds 
| of stone. 

If all that goes by the name of stucco is to 
| be denounced as base imposition, scagliola must, 
|I suppose, be put under the same ban. And, 
|again, as to ashlar, ought not that to be repro- 
| bated as no better than trumpery deceptive 
| veneering of stone,—a sort of enamelling @ le 
Madame Rachel, of what, unless so tricked out, 
| would show itself as honest, unsophisticated 
| brickwork ? 
| Here I stop, for the present, with a prayer 
|for “Ex Stirpe,’ that, with his abhorrence 
|of all shams and mockeries, he may never be 
| seduced into the iniquity of not only tolerating, 
| but actually patronizing mock turtle, even when 
| comprised of the most delicious ingredients, and 
| prepared by a most accomplished culinary artiste. 
Art Lover. 











METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS AND 
THOROUGHFARES. 


As the railway system is being extended in 
the metropolis, and a great number of Bills for 
that purpose are before the House of Commons, 
an opportunity offers itself, which should not be 
lost sight of, for forming new streets and roads. 

The committee of the House has taken a step 
in the right direction with respect to the pro- 

railway which is to pass under the Hamp- 
stead and Tottenham-court Roads to Charing- 
cross, and the Thames Embankment, by requiring 
that a new street be formed over the railway. 

This new street will prove an immense boon 
to the public, ‘and pass through a class of pro- 
perty of a very inferior description, some of it 
being scarcely fit for habitation. j 

I doubt not great improvements might be 
made by the proposed extension of the Metro- 
politan Railway, now before the committee, 
towards Tower-hill. The — a 

passed the committee of the Commons, from 
ond in front of the Great Western 
Hotel, on to Notting-hill, Kensington, and 
Brompton, as far as Alfred-place, adjoining the 
Exhibition-road, which road is to be extended to 
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join the station at Alfred-place. A new road 
over the railway is to be continued from the end 
of Prince Albert’s-road to the same station; but 
what are the Kensington vestry about not to 
try to get a road over the railway from Notting- 
hill to Brompton, so as to relieve the narrowness 
and inconvenience of Church-street, &c. ? 

We have heard much of the want of direct 
communication between the north and south of 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens; and the 
discussion in the House of Lords * bar cgrae 
evening must be for good respecting -lane, 
as something must be done to relieve the traffic 
there. The subject was taken up by a spirited 
leader in the Times of the 7th inst.; and the 
proprietors of Hamilton-place must yield to the 
public necessity, as has been done by the Crown 
lessees adjoining the Thames Embankment, near 
Westminster Bridge. The expense of continuing 
the road from Hamilton-place through the gar- 
dens to Park-lane, would be small as compared 
to the immense advantage to the public. 

The nearest accommodation for the public 
west of Park-lane from north to south is Church- 
street, Kensington, except that cabs are tempo- 
rarily allowed across Hyde Park, in the day 
time, from Queen’s Gate to Victoria Gate. 

Now, sir, a good road could be formed over 
the railway, from Notting-hill to High-street, 
Kensington, and onward to Brompton; and thus 
the public would be accommodated by road as 
well as rail, and the railway company would have 
much better approaches to their stations. 

There is a Bill (or Bills) now before the House 
which is expected to be before the committee in 
@ few days, as it stands in the list with a * be- 
fore it. By this Bill it is proposed to continue 
the railway from Brompton across Chelsea and 
Pimlico, to the Victoria Station, and along the 
Thames Embankment to the City, so as to com- 
plete the inner circle, as recommended by the 
joint committee of Lords and Commons. The 
whole of the line is to be underground, so as to 
leave the level of streets unaltered. This is a 
good opportunity to effect a great public im- 
provement, as there is now no direct communi- 
cation from Brompton and South Kensington to 
Eaton-square and Pimlico. 

The proposed noble road from Belgravia direct 
to South Kensington has been withdrawn from 
the committee of the House. This road, if car- 
ried out, would have been one of the greatest 
public improvements ever made in the west end 
of London, as the new road would have been 
about 120 feet wide, and noble mansions of from 
3001. to 6001. yearly value would have been 
erected on either side, and there would have been 
very little house property interfered with, as the 
road would have passed through the Pavilion and 
Smith’s Charity grounds, the latter being only 
used as a nursery garden. It is to be hoped this 
Bill will be re-committed. 

Now, sir, by the proposed railway from Bromp- 
ton through Chelsea and Pimlico an opportunity 
offers such as never presented itself for making 
@ public road from Alfred-place, where the 
Brompton station is to be placed, so as to con- 
nect South Kensington and Brompton with 
Sloane-square, Eaton-square, and Pimlico. At 
present, any one going from Eaton-square to- 
wards South Kensington can only do so by a 
very roundabout way; whereas, a road over the 
proposed railway would open up the whole dis- 
trict, and greatly improve the property along 
the line. It would be a great advantage to con- 
tinue the road on towards Pimlico, but that por- 
tion of the road is not so much required, as the 
streets in that district are more open and direct; 
but across Chelsea, and from Kensington to 
Notting-hill, the road accommodation is very 
indirect and inconvenient. I do hope, sir, some 
effort will even yet be made to form these roads. 

Wherever railways are carried through very 
thickly-populated districts in London, and the 
street accommodation is deficient, these roads 


great; but as property must be purchased for 
the railways to a width of about 40 feet, it 
would no doubt pay the railway company to 
purchase the extra land, and let the frontages 
for building, while a great public good would 
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A LETTER TO A STUDENT, 


Agr thou quite weary? Hath all music fled ? 
Have art-love’s traces perish’d from thy soul ? 
All voices silent? From the mighty dead 
Past triumphs speak not and no echoes roll 
To cheer thy faint heart as be | — tread 


The narrow path leading to t on. 
The path the masters *d in times 


yore, 
When saints and martyrs for their causes shed, 
With joy uneguall’d but in saintly lore, 
The blood which hallow’d them awhilst they bled ; 


Leaving their mem’ries bright, for evermore 

To echo like sweet music, spirit-led, 

From heart to heart and blissful shore to shore ; 

Bidding its powr restore each dimméd eye and 
throbbing head, 


** I'm sad and weary.” Well, I doubt it not, 
How many aching hearts live like to thee! 

Who ache and yearn for that they know not what, 
Or ache because of immortality : 

Which some men mock at, since it is not got 

Like grapes from vines, or berries from a tree; 
Whose coarser natures will not daily fight 
Existing elements that disagree ;— 

The world of neo heav'n of holy right ; 
Man’s smallness and immensity ; 

The world of darkness and the world of light ; 
Te moral slave and the immoral free ; 

The careless blind, and those who, bless’d with sight, 
Have minds that cannot, or that will not, see ! 


I say ’tis well, and wert thou thrice as sad 

I'd deem it not a sadness earnéd ill 

So it but tend to make the future glad, 

And prove thy soul the master of thy will! 

For well I know the time is drawing near 

When, in the ic of a moment’s breath, 

The rolling world shall glide without its sphere, 

And rosy Life from all decaying death 

Claim from each soul the actions of its will, 

7 on those that save—to weep o’er those that 


So if thy sadness doth but make thee wise, 

To hate all else and hold to ev'ry fot. 

A burst of song shall herald out thy sighs, 

~—P thee thi to prize which thou once misunder- 
8 ! 


I do believe thy sadness rather comes 
From ~~ humility than envy’s rank disgust. 
** For I have fail’d,”’—ay, all essayists must ; 
And failure, making humble, oft benumbs 
‘A mind with true and genuine feeling in it, 
Until it gains its strength to , alone, 
And, in its fight for an imperial throne, 
Calm, in its power to enter in and win it ; 
egies tndoactieesventanabante 
espite men’s ice or ignant ! 
Give me the man who, in his calm of mind, 
Survives defeat and smiles on Fortune’s frown ; 
Who, great, can weep; severe, be ever kind ; 
Rocks may dissolve, never his renown, 


** Others have wrought—and won ; but I shall not,’”’ 

Here follows such a blot 

Upon the crumpled, mis-directed letter, 

Fame gain’d so blacken’d would be ill begot, 

Mend up an old pen, or else buy a better. 

Show me such heedlessness to brush or pen, 

And I'll discern an index to thy life ; 
‘or is not the t of men 

Who buckle on their armour for a strife 

When Honour,—Fortune the result abide ; 

They'll have their corslets and their spear-shafts tried 

Most carefully by an éd test, 

Holding, as warriors should, to what is best ; 

And — Fortune kindest when the beldame is 
caress’d! 


*“ But I shall not.” I pray thee always say so, 
But working, striving, working, for to win; 
And working quick, not slow and void of spirit, 
Upon the circumstance thou once begin. 
Yet working humbly, very humbly, too; as though 
Thou durst not hope for praise on score of merit, 
Or that each figure has a certain price, 
Like some tame pack of white performing mice, 
rd nag by Virgil & = oe in @ grove, 
Sung o' irgil in his past’ ys, 
Who deem’d their fates were but to live and love, 
And, loving, end their troubles and their days | 
Content, in gaining approbation stately 

one, or two, or Tne, they valued greatly, 


“T’'m sad; I'm tired.” Why so have others been, 
And wouldst thou sleep? Perchance the time is nigh 
When we should rise to gaze upon a scene 
Ungiven yet to any mortal eye. 
I do not mean, precisely, we may die 
But by due exercise the mind can e 
A world its own, where it may revel in 
fp ee by head ae © sin. . 
tire at mght, yet, ere morning break, 
We must be strong and read oauem, 
And seize the light and the our own, 
Without a sigh, much less a 


I tell thee there are secrets by which life 

Were robb'd of many s pang if all but knew 

How to form angels from each shrewish wife, 

Or raise rose-gardens where the thistles grew. 

Untie thy knots—I pray thee save that knife,— 

Let many precepts rule thee, not a few ; 

Use calm persuasion, not immoral steel, 

To bring difficulties to an end. 

If pride fret stubborn for a place, go kneel, 

And rise not mindless,—unresolv Amend: 

Seek not two meanings or a double end : 
forward be and pure in thy intents, 

And let Philosophy mean this,—‘‘ Be true ; 

Prepared for any, firmly meet events,” 06% 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Hautbois (Norfolk).—The new church at 
Great Hautbois has been consecrated. The 
necessity for the erection of the new edifice arose 
from the dilapidated and even dangerous condi- 
tion of the old church. The new edifice is built 
on a plot of ground immediately adjoining the 

of the rector of the parish, and only a 
distance from the schools. The architec- 
character of the edifice is derived from the 
prevalent at the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. The architect was Mr. Jeckyll 
the designer of the Norwich gates. The church 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, and 
chancel, opening into which is an organ chamber 
and vestry. Accommodation is provided on open 
benches, for 250 adults and children; but an 
additional number of fifty can be seated on chairs 
when required. The nave is without clerestory, 
being lighted from the west end only, and the 
roof is formed after the waggon-head principle, 
and panelled. The chancel roof is boarded and 
panelled ; and, with the rest of the roofs, is, as 
soon as the work is sufficiently set, to be painted 
gray and diapered. The plastering of all the 


tt 


manner to the old one, with freestone doorways, 
windows, and columns, and with brick arches in 
the arcades and openings; the whole of the 
brickwork being plastered over. The floors are 
laid with Staffordshire tiles and the chancel 
with Minton’s tiles. The glazing of the church 
is of thick rough glass bands of two tints, 
and in small square panes. The east windows 
are already filled with stained glass. Provision 
is made for heating the church by one of Gidney’s 
underground stoves. The cost of the church, 
seated with chairs, amounts to upwards of 8001. 
Sunninghill.—All Saints’ Church, Ascot Heath, 
has been cansecrated by the Bishop of Oxford. 
The church is situate in the consolidated chapelry 
of Cranbourne St. Peter. The site is on land 
given by the Crown, adjoining the turnpike-road 
leading from Staines to Wokingham, and close to 
the new Royal Hotel, on Ascot Heath. It has 
been erected from designs by Mr. T. H. Rush. 
forth, of London, by Mr. J. Norris, of Winkfield. 
The building is a remarkably plain and unpre- 
tending structure, of dark red brick, with Bath 
stone dressings. It consists essentially of a nave 
and chancel with south aisle, and is fitted 
throughout with open benches of varnished pine. 
The church has no spire or tower, but simply a 
bell-turret. The building will hold about 260 
persons, and 190 sittings will be free. There is 
a three-light east window of stained glass, put 
up by the Misses Greville, of Inglemere Wood, 
and executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The 
cost has been abont 2,1001. 
Milton Abbas.—The ancient church of Milton 
Abbas is in course of restoration under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Scott. The tenders were limited to 
a few firms, and the contract was obtained by 
Mr. Wellspring, of Dorchester, builder, who is 
carrying out the works under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. Yeoman, as clerk of the 
works, from the establishment of Mr. Scott. 
The stonework is already in a forward state, 
though considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced, from its having been found necessary 
to underpin many of the exterior buttresses, and 
one of the principal tower piers, where there 
had been a settlement, owing, it is said, to the 
construction of the vault of the Damers, who lie 
here in the north transept. The exterior roofs 
have been thoroughly restored and re-covered 
with milled lead. There are evidences of where 
the cloisters communicated with the domestic 
portions of the abbey, and also with the lady 
chapel immediately behind the chancel. At the 
western end, just under the tower, a porch is 


again opened. The groined roof of the whole 
building is nearly completed. It is composed 
of rock chalk, with ribs of Ham Hill stone. 
Worcester.—Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., in 
addition to his former donation of 1001. for the 
restoration, has given 1501. towards re- 
ing the Norman arch lately discovered at the 
west end of the Cathedral, and supposed to be- 
long to Bishop Wulstan’s structure. The sub- 
ipti including 5091. recently contributed 
at the Warwick meeting, now amount to 
14,9781. 14s. 
Emery Down - Forest)—A new church 
has been , in the very heart of the 





New Forest. Admiral Boultbee has built this 
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church at a cost of about 1,3001., and endowed 
it with 1,7001. The church, which has been 
built by Messrs. Hillary, of Andover, from de- 
signs by Mr. Butterfield, of London, consists of a 
nave, organ-chamber, vestry, and north porch. 
A bell-cot terminates the western gable; and the 
roof, which is high pitched, is open arched, with 
stained deals. The sittings, in open stained 
deal benches, number about 170. Forest bricks 
have been employed, with Bath stone dressings. 
The walls internally are stuccoed, but in the 
chancel above the stone the bricks are worked in 
diapered patterns, banded by coloured bricks. 
The pavement of the nave is of red and black 
square tiles, but in the chancel Minton’s encaus- 
tic tiles, interspersed with ecclesiastic patterns, 
have been used, and these have also been em- 
ployed, with Bath stone, in the communion re- 
cess and the reredos. 

Preston.—The chief stone of Christ Church, 
Fulwood, Preston, has been laid. The new 
edifice will cost about 2,2001.; and already 
1,7501. have been subscribed and promised. The 
edifice will be built entirely of stone; and will be 
capable of accommodating 430 persons, 140 of 
the sittings free. The architects are Messrs. 
Myres & Veevers, of Preston. The new edifice 
will be constructed entirely of stone, that for the 
walls from the Roddlesworth quarries, and the 
dressings from Longridge. The church has a 
spire, on the northern side, 102 feet high to the 
top of the masonry. In this there is a large 
single bell turret, octagonal in shape, and stand- 
ing over the principal entrance, and the spot to 
be set apart as the staircase of the gallery. This 
gallery, however, will not be erected until all 
the other complements are provided. The church 
will consist of a main building, 70 feet long, 
36 feet wide, and 46 feet high to the pitch of the 
roof, the seats being approached by a nave and 
two side aisles. There will be no pillars in the 
building. The chancel and choir will measure 
23 feet by 18 feet, on the north side of which 
will be the vestry, and on the south an organ 


chamber. The floor of the chancel will be paved | ; 


with 6-inch quarries and encaustic tiles. The 
side windows have each two lights, and the, 
eastern and western ends have each five lights, 
surmounted by a circular light, with circular 
perforations. The roof will be open to the slating, 
and the principals will be filled in with light iron 

between the spandrels, this being re- 
lieved with gold and colours, which will some- 
what lighten and give effect to what otherwise 
would have been a sombre and dark roof. Inside 
the walls will be plastered, and stone finished, 
the arches joining the chancel with the church 
being of mouldings sunk in Bath stone. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Worcester College Chapel, Oxford.—Six of seven 
windows to be restored have been given by 
ial donations. These windows will cost 
1151. each, and one of them is the gift of the 
Rev. Dr. Collis, in addition to a donation of 
1001., which he subscribes towards the general 
restoration. The designs for the windows will 
be furnished by Mr. G. E. Millais, R.A., to be 
executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. 

St. Georges, Kidderminster—Some time ago 
the congregation of St. George’s Church de- 
termined to fill the east window with stained 

lass ; and, subscriptions having been obtained, 
| old O’Connor, of London, produced designs, 
and the work is now completed. The window 
is a rose, and the treatment of the design pre- 
sented considerable difficulty, the artists having 
to work out an idea in connexion with the dedi- 
cation of the church rather than to produce a 
mere kaleidoscopic effect. The leading feature 
embodied is the Cross receiving the veneration 
of the angelic host. It springs from the centre 
point of the rose, where it is embraced by the 
Latin title of the Crucifixion and by the crown 
of thorns. It is then carried through to the ex- 
treme of the circle in all the openings, and oceu- 
pies eight out of sixteen main lights. Between 
the four limbs of the Cross, the design is formed 
of lilies springing from the crown of thorns and 
winding up to the angels of the heavenly choir, 
holding scrolls and playing upon musical instru- 
ments. The whole wheel consists of 128 separate 
openings, and is about 48 feet in circumference, 
its diameter being a trifle over 15 feet, and its 
contents about 180 square feet of glass. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—Some months ago the 
ancient stained of the clerestory of the 
south transept this cathedral was removed, 

to its being cleaned and re-arranged 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. It has 





now been replaced, the stonework of the windows 
having in the interval also been repaired. The 
upper lights are filled with a design representing 
the vine, in white and yellow, on a ruby ground ; 
and the lower lights are composed of the ancient 
quarries, with coloured borders. Workmen have 
been engaged in taking the measurement of the 
two large windows at the west end of the south 
aisle, preparatory to the erection of the Jenner 
and Elliott memorials, which, it is expected, will 
be completed by the end of October. The 
execution of the Elliott memorial has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Hardman, and the glass 
for the Jenner window to Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Gwennap Church.—Some ladies bearing the 
name of “Mary,” undertook last year to collect 
donations from or in memory of their friends of 
the same name (under its various forms) for the 
purpose of restoring one of the windows in 
Gwennap parish church. So successful have 
they been that the unsightly framed window at 
the east end of the south aisle has been replaced 
by a perpendicular window executed in granite 
by Messrs. Freeman, after designs by Mr. James 
Piers St. Aubyn. The central light and tracery 
openings are filled with painted glass, by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, representing in the former 
Our Saviour addressing from the Cross His last 
words to His mother. The upper lights are 
filled with angels, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary the sister of Lazarus. The whole cost, in- 
cluding fixing, has amounted to 421.9s.7d. It 
is hoped that the side lights may through further 
offerings be with suitable subjects to cor- 
respond with the central light. 








RAILWAY COMPANIES TAKING PORTIONS 
OF PREMISES. 


Iw the Court of Chancery, before Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, the case of Medland v. Horsham and Guildford 
Direct Railway Company has been decided. Defendants 
having served notice upon plaintiff, a manufacturi 
chemist, that they required a rtion of the land oveupi 

by his manufactory, he served them with a counter-notice 
must either the whole or none of his land 
and buildin, His land is 24 acres in extent, and part of 
it is agricultural land. The defendants refused to take 
the whole of the premises ; and as they continued to insist 
on taking only such portion as they wanted, the plaintiff 
instituted this suit to restrain them from doing so, and to 
obtain a declaration that if they took any ion they 
were bound under the Lands C Consolidation Act 
to take the whole. 

The Vice-chancellor made a decree to the effect that the 
defendants were not entitled to require the plainti‘f to sell 
that portion of his rty which was described in their 
notice without at same time taking the whole of his 
manufactory; that such buildings and land as were 
essential to the carrying on of his manufacture formed 

of the manufactory, and ought to be taken by the 
cme but that dwelling-house of the overseer 
and the gardens and clay bank did not form part of the 
manufactory. 








THE STAGE. 
Royal Italian Opera.—The critics of the daily 


Books Receiberd. 


A Shakspeare Memorial. Beeton, Strand. 
TuIs is an extraordinary eighteen-pennyworth, 
comprising forty-eight large folio pages, and no 
less than sixty-eight engravings, many of them 
full-page (one chromo-lithographed) and half- 
page ones, and not a few of them of original 
design by known and competent artists. The 
letter-press, we see no reason to avoid saying, is 
by Miss Rogers, whose interesting and grace- 
fully-written work on her personal experiences 
in Syria we have already noticed in the Builder. 
The last seven pages were written by a friend of 
hers, the daughter of a man of well-known name. 
Many of the drawings were sketched at Stratford 
by Mr. Danby. The frontispiece is an orna- 
mental composition by Mr. W. H. Rogers, contain- 
ing copies of all the more celebrated portraits of 
Shakspeare; and there is a folio page of por- 
traits of the sovereigns, contemporaries, bio- 
graphers, editors, commentators, players, and 
illustrators of Shakspeare. Several of the en- 
gravings are very well executed by Mr. Sheeres. 
Altogether the work is a good one. The letter- 
press, of course, tells us of Shakspeare and his 
times, his associates and contemporaries, his 
works and their various issues, his imaginative 
characters, &c., &c.; the whole woven together 
into a pleasant narrative. 

Miss Rogers speaks very decidedly, in an ad- 
verse sense, as to Mr. Collier's much talked-of 
book, which he purchased from the deceased 
Mr. Thomas Rodd, a zealous illustrator of 
Shakspeare, for thirty shillings,—a very unlikely 
price to be put upon it by Mr. Rodd, as Miss 
Rogers thinks, if it were then full of the manu- 
script corrections which have since excited so 
much criticism. Miss Rogers is of opinion that 
in that case Mr. Rodd would have rather passed 
it to the national library. The “true copies” of 
documents “discovered” by Mr. Collier in the 
Bridgewater House library, and introduced into 
his “ Life of Shakspeare,” Miss Rogers speaks of 
“as undoubtedly utterly fictitious, but very in- 
genious.” 





VARIORUM. 


“Tue Patent Question under Free Trade; 
with Translations of Contributions to Patent 
Reform by M. Chevalier and other Continental 
Economists. Johnson, Fleet -street.” This 
pamphlet consists chiefly of a paper submitted 
to the Social Science Association, at Edinburgh, 
by Mr. R. A. Macfie, president of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce. It proposes a soluti 
of difficulties by abolishing or shortening the 
inventors’ monopoly, and instituting national 
“A Chapter on Street Nui- 








press have been pretty unanimous in 
ill of the music of “ Stradella,” and in the 
warmest terms of 


Venice and Rome, is charming ; the groupings are | 
excellent. But in respect of the music we plead | 
guilty to finding it very fresh and agreeable: 
though it may not be quite up to the Covent 
Garden standard. As sung on Monday night by 
Mdlle. Battu and Messrs. Naudin, Ronconi, and 
Ciampi, it fully held the attention of the house 
from beginning to end. On Tuesday evening 
Mdlle. Patti achieved a great success in the part 
of Margherita in “ Faust,” the acting and sing- 


ing being equally irreproachable. The scenery . 


is amongst the best efforts of Mr. W. Beverley. 
Princess's Theatre-—Some short time ago, 
under the heading “The Drama in the Drawing- 
room,” we mentioned an original play by Mr. 
Angiolo Slous, entitled “Light and Shadow,” 
and commended it to the attention of theatrical 
managers. Post hoc if not propter hoc, Mr. 
George Vining has produced it at his theatre, 
where, with less aid, on the score of acting, than 
it might have had, it has achieved great suocess. 
Mr. Dominick Murray, who acts the principal 
character, the hunchback Pierre la Croche, dis- 
played great discrimination and intelligence, 
and has advanced himself considerably in esti- 
mation by the personation; and Mr. David 
Fisher in the part of Jacques Sabot, Pierre's 
attached friend, and not deserted by him in 


his after-prosperity, has a part that suits him a 


well, and plays it vigorously. Nevertheless, 
the play is under-acted. The piece is exceed. 
ingly well written,—has not a bad part in it,— 





and excites the genuine interest of the house. 


ic, which 


nl street music, he 
praise of the scenery and stage | p . - 
arrangements. In the latter part of their ver- | determined they shall not quietly enjoy, beca 
dict we go with them fully: the scenery, inj) 


it disturbs him in his interminable labours at 
e long-looked-for calculating-machine, of 
which the last i 
so much at the time, but at length lost sight of, 
and entirely forgot, until the organ-grinders 
revived a recollection of it from the limbo of 
Mr. Babbage’s low neighbourhood. Why does 
not Mr. Babbage remove out of such a neigh- 
bourhood rather than submit for years to the 
vulgar but very natural retaliation to which his 
istent annoyance of his music-loving neigh- 


but it could scarcely be so greatly on 

increase as Mr. Babbage alleges it is, unless a 
large proportion of the public in the neighbour- 
hoods where it prevails were favourable to 
it and enjoyed it.The current number of 
the Social Science Review is a good one. The 
chapter on “Diseases of Overworked Men” 
relates to what the writer considers the evils 
of too early artificial education, and is a 
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They do not die ; they are the true beloved; and he who 
loveth them giveth them sleep.” 





Fraser’s Magazine reviews in the right tone 
the “ Commissioners’ Report on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India.” This cannot be too 
often done. The evils of the Indian barracks 
still existing cannot be too often pointed to and 
denounced until further improvements have been 
effected. The Art-Journal contains, with 
its usual numerous illustrations and essays, long 
notices of the Royal Academy Exhibition, those 
of the two Water-Colour Societies, and at the 
Flemish and French Gallery. The writer of the 
Royal Academy notice agrees with the other 
critics who think the Exhibition above the 
average. We adhere, however, to our already 
expressed opinion that it is not so; and would 
prove the correctness of it by comparing what 
each leading man who exhibits in it has there, 
with what he had sent on another year. In 
* Art-Work in June,” the Rev. J. G. Wood 
points out some of the absurd mistakes made 
by even eminent artists in the delineation of 
insects and other natural objects. 























Hliscellanen, 





CHELTENHAM WATER-WoRKS.—Mr. W. M‘Lands- 
borough, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Gloucester, has been 
appointed manager to the Cheltenham Water 
Works Company. There were about sixty can- 
didates. The salary is 4001. per annum. 

EcctrsioLocicaL Socrery.—At the twenty- 
fifth anniversary meeting, to be held on June 
22nd, in the Lecture Theatre of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, a discussion will be held on 
the plan and construction of town churches both 
artistically and practically considered. 


LarcE Fireprroor Sare.—One of the largest 
safes constructed has just been completed by 
Messrs. Chubb & Son, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
for an Indian bank. It is 14 feet long, 10 feet 
deep, and 8 feet high, and is of the enormous 
weight of 17 tons. Small cash safes, secured by 
detector locks, are fitted to the interior, and the 
outer doors are fastened by four locks, throwing 
twenty-seven bolts. 


THE GREEN at West Cowes. — A favourite 
promenade at West Cowes, called the Green, 
has been purchased for the town by Mr. George 
Robt. Stephenson, the nephew of the late George 
Stephenson, at a cost of 3001.; and has been 
opened as a place of recreation after a further 
expenditure on it of several hundred pounds by 
the same gentleman, who also employed his 





Eart Grosvenor’s Estate.—Lord Grosvenor, | 
with the view of obtaining the best design for | 


yacht’s crew during the winter in levelling the 
ground and making paths. A sea-wall has been 


houses intended to be erected in Grosvenor- | constructed with a tooled Purbeck coping, and a 
place, and otherwise improving the estate, in- | drinking-fountain and band-stand erected. The 
vited a certain number of architects to submit Green has now been opened with local rejoicings. 


such designs in competition, giving each a fee of | 
1001. Designs have accordingly been sent in by | 
Messrs. E. Barry, Cundy, Garling, R. Kerr, and 

Street. 


Britis Instirutton.—The collections here of | 
works of old "masters and deceased British | 
masters are always interesting and delightful, | 
but necessarily differ in degree. On the present | 
occasion, the exhibition is less rich in super- | 
eminently fine foreign pictures than is sometimes 
the case; but Reynolds, Romney, and Gains- 
borough make up for the want of them in the | 
department of portraiture. 


TRAFALGAR SQvarEe.—Several of the news- | 
papers have announced that a new equestrian 
statue of King George IV. has just been placed | 
on the pedestal at the north-east corner of 
Trafalgar-square. It is being bronzed, they go 
on to say, and will be ready for uncovering in| 
the course of a few days. Every Londoner should 
know that the statue has been there many years. 
It has simply been treated with the new bronzing | 
process; which, by the way, is not quite so 
satisfactory to us as it seems to be to the 
“ authorities.” 


PuorocRapuic Society.—The exhibition made 
by this society, now open in the Gallery of the | 
Society of Female Artists, Pall-mall, is less | 
striking than former displays have been; chiefly 
because advances in the art are now made more | 
slowly than was the case at first. It consists of | 
267 specimens, and many of them are of great 
beauty. Mr. H. P. Robinson, Major Gresley, 
Mr. T. Annan, and Viscountess Hawarden, send 
some of the best. Messrs. Hennah & Kent, whom, 
according to their own statement, three lines in 
the Builder years ago first brought into profitable 
prominence, still keep ahead in portraiture of 
many of their contemporaries. 


Mr. 8. C. Hatt on tHE Ittvustriovs Men 
AND WoMEN oF THE AGE.—On Saturday, the 
4th, Mr. 8. C. Hall delivered his lecture, entitled 
“Memories from Personal Acquaintance of the 
most Illustrious Men and Women of the Age,” 
at the Vestry Hall, High-street, Kensington, for 
the benefit of the Kensington Industrial School 
for Teaching and Preparing Young Girls for 
Service. A crowded and fashionable andience 
attended on the occasion. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, vicar, presided, and in a few 
appropriate remarks introduced Mr. Hall, who 
‘was received with much applause. Mr. Hall’s 
lecture, and the happy, entertaining vein in 
which it was delivered, are already favourably 
known, it having been given on a few occa- 
sions in London and elsewhere, and having 
elicited very flattering comments from the 
London press. Last Saturday, Mr. Hall seemed 
to enter into his subject with even more than 
his usual ardour, and was evidently much at 
home amongst the attentive and appreciative 
company by whom he was surrounded. An 
enthusiastic vote of thanks rewarded the lecturer 
for the literary feast he had laid before his 

- He was never more successful. 


Great Crosspy Locat Boarp.—Mr. Alfred 
Taylor, C.E., surveyor to the Board, having de- 
livered to the Board the plans of the district, 
comprising one general map on the scale of 
2 feet to the mile, containing some 2,000 acres, 
also detail plans of the built portion on the scale 
of 10 feet to the mile, the following resolution 
was proposed by Mr. James Heyes, seconded by 
Mr. Barnes, and resolved unanimously : ‘‘ That a 


minute be entered on the books acknowledging 
| the receipt of the plans of the district, completed 


by Mr. Alfred Taylor, and that the Board record 


| their appreciation of the perfect and finished 


manner in which the plans have been executed, 
reflecting the highest credit on the surveyor.” 
Tue Merrororitan Susway Biti.—At the 
usual weekly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the chairman informed the 
Board that the committee of the House of Com- 
mons had struck out of the Subways Bill the 
clause giving the Board those compulsory powers 
it had sought over the gas companies, and he 


| wished to know whether or not the bill should 


now be proceeded with. He said the committee 
had agreed to give the Board power over the 
water and telegraph companies; but, as the gas 
companies obstructed the streets more than the 
others, the great purpose of the Bill would be 
lost, and it would be better, in his opinion, to 
withdraw the measure and wait for public 
opinion to ripen upon the subject than to 
proceed further this session. After some dis- 
cussion it was resolved to withdraw the bill. 
The gas companies, it seems, did not so much 
object to putting their pipes in the subways as 
they did to paying for the accommodation. The 
majority for withdrawal was 24 to 5. 

Gas.—The Rugby Gas Company’s directors 
propose a dividend for the year on shares of the 
different classes amounting to 15 per cent., and 
that 2001. stock be added to the reserve fund; 
also that the price of gas be reduced to private 
consumers from 4s. 7d.to 4s. 2d. per thousand 
feet, with a discount of 5 per cent. for payment 
within a month from quarter-day; that the 
price for lighting the public lamps after Sep- 
tember next be reduced from 58s. to 54s.; and 
that the price of gas to the railway companies 
be reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. per thousand 
feet.——The town of Wilna is to be lighted with 
gas from pine-wood. The basins will contain 
60,000 cubic feet of water. The gasometer, of 
cast iron, will be of the same capacity. The 
plan exhibits three distinct edifices for the dis- 
tillation of gas, its purification, and distribu- 
tion. Forty-nine towns in Germany, H 
Italy, and Switzerland, and quite lately Hel- 
singfors, owe their lighting to gas distilled 
from wood or jutesal——Near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, there is said to be a place where natural 
gas, in large quantities, exudes from the rocks. 
It has been proposed to gather this gas in 
holders, and supply the town. The town of 
Fredonia, N.Y., derives its entire supply of gas 
from this source, and it is said to give great 
satisfaction. 








Notre Dame.—This famous old cathedral, the 
metropolitan church of Paris, has at last been 
consecrated. Its foundation-stone was laid 500 
years ago, upon the site of an old chapel said 
to have been founded by Chilperic, but, as many 
of our readers must know, it has never been and 
is not even yet finished. 


Minster Cuurcn (THanet).—When the re- 
storations and alterations were completed, a 
bulging of the walls and buttresses of the church 
was noticed, and statements were made of their 
unsafe condition. Props have been placed against 
both sides of the walls. The chancel belongs to 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, or rather 
the authorities took Alland Grange and its tithe 
about 764 years ago, with the conditions of 
keeping and maintaining the chancel in a fit and 
proper state. The value now is about 1,2001. per 
annum. 

BripGwatER New Town Hatyi.—A difficulty 

has arisen between the builder, Mr. Shewbrooks, 
of Taunton, and the authorities, which has 
checked the progress of this building. It appears 
that before Mr. Shewbrooks tendered he engaged 
Mr. Knowles, the borough architect, to give him 
the measurements, &c., of the plans; and in the 
tender which Mr. Shewbrooks sent in he relied 
upon, and calculated according to, the figures 
supplied him by Mr. Knowles. It turns out, 
however, it is said, that there is a great quantity 
more masonry in the walls than Mr. Knowles 
stated there would be; the value of the differ. 
ence being 1161. odd; and Mr. Shewbrooks ex- 
pressed his intention of not proceeding until he 
should know who was to pay him this sum. The 
Building Committee of the town council resolved 
to forward the work at Mr. Shewbrooks’s cost if 
he did not proceed with it. Mr. Shewbrooks 
threw up his contract, and the Corporation will 
have to invite fresh tenders for the completion 
of the work. 
RE-OPENING OF THE BLACK-ABBEY CHURCH, 
KiLkenny.—After a lapse of three centuries, 
this church has been again brought into use. It 
was built in the year 1225 by William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, the grandson of Strongbow. 
Of this monastic institution nothing remained a 
few years since but the transept and west aisle, 
the west tower, and the arcade which formerly 
separated the nave from the southern aisle: the 
choir and convent buildings had altogether dis- 
appeared. Five years ago it was determined to 
restore the nave, which has accordingly been 
done by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, to whom the work 
of restoration was confided. On excavating the 
foundation the ancient walls were discovered, 
and on them the new walls were built. The 
north side of the nave now contains four deco- 
rated tracery windows in keeping with those of 
the south transept. The south aisle is lighted 
by two two-light windows. The roof of the 
restored nave and aisle is of open timber-work. 
These restorations were effected by the Brothers 
of St. Dominick, who, for the last fifty years, con- 
trived to celebrate the offices of religion in the 
old transept. 


THE JUNCTION-ROAD OvtT-FALL AT BRIGHTON.— 
The Junction-road Ontfall, which receives the main 
sewage of the town, has been lengthened by 300 
feet. This length of piping had been previous! 
joined together on the higher part of the beach 
in front of the Chain Pier Esplanade. The 
piping weighed 60 tons. Messrs. Aird & Son, 
the contractors, and Mr. Lockwood, the borough 
surveyor, were, of course, upon the spot, with a 
large force of workmen. The beach being an 
inclined plane down to the sea, the huge mass 
would have descended by its own weight over 
the planking prepared for its passage to the sea. 
Bat it was n to regulate and guide its 
descent ; and this was effected by means of several 
windlasses fixed on the beach, and which held 
the piping by strong ropes. No joint of the 
300 feet, it is said, was strained. It was then 
towed to the bed prepared for it at the extremity 
of the piping laid last year, and sunk to its 
destined resting-place. Divers were employed 
in this. An escape had to be found for the air 
in the piping, and this was effected by means of 
tubes coming to the surface, whilst the water 
was let in by the removal of screw-plugs. The 
piping was thus safely lowered into its exact 
position, without a flaw, and joined to the end of 
the out-fall. There are now 900 feet of the out- 
fall laid down, and 850 feet remain to be laid. 
This, we understand, will be done in three more 
lengths. So far as can be ascertained by a par- 
tial operation, the experiment of this out-fall, in 
taking the sewage of the town out into deep 





water, is said to have been quite successful. 
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WIincnEster City Cross.—The restoration and 
repair of this ancient “ High Cross” seem to be 
a completely forgotten affair, says a Hampshire 
paper, for many months have now elapsed since 
the scaffolding was put up round it, and there 
are no appearances of a commencement of opera- 
tions. It recommends that the scaffolding should 
be painted and the fastenings renewed. 


Fatt or A House Front in MANcHESTER.— 
For some time the upper part of the frontage of 
premises in St. Ann’s-square, has been observed 
to be in a very dangerous condition, and it was 
resolved a few weeks ago to take down the 
wall and rebuild it. It was shored up and 
scaftolding erected by Mr. Robert Neill, builder, 
Strangeways. The wall, however, has fallen; 
but no one was hurt. 


Fatt or aN Auction Room.—A serious acci- 
dent lately occurred during the holding of an 
auction sale, on the premises of a builder, at 
Barton, near Hull. The floor gave way, pre- 
cipitating the company, about sixty in number, 
to the lowest story, a distance of 9 feet. Seven- 
teen persons were more or less injured. The 
rafters, which were very thick, were riven in two 
like match-wood, and three heavy tool-chests, 
fell with the floor, but fortunately without 
hurting any one. 


Tue Artists’ BENEVOLENT FunD.—The annual 
dinner of this institution was held on Saturday 
night, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the 
presidency of Lord Fermoy. The company in- 
cluded Sir C. Eastlake, president of the Royal 
Academy, and about 100 artists, supporters and 
friends of the association. During the past year 
the society has paid to fifty widows 750l., and 
ten orphans have received 451. The income 
during the year was nearly 1,4001., and the ex- 
penditure about 1,0007. Since the formation of 
the fund, the sum of 25,5161. has been dis- 
tributed in relieving the widows and orphans of 
British artists. 


OPENING OF A NEW Rattway at LIVERPOOL. 
After a long delay, all obstacles to a continuous 
traffic on the new railway between Liverpool 
and Garston have been removed, and the line 
has been opened. It runs from the bottom of 
Northumberland-street, Brunswick Dock, to Gar- 
ston, and serves as a connecting link between 
the south end of Liverpool and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Great Northern route to London. 
It is three miles and three quarters in length. 
The Liverpool extremity terminates in a goods 
station, 400 feet in length and 300 feet in breadth. 
The several platforms are free from the usual 
encumbrances of machinery, as the traffic is 
managed by steam cranes worked by shafting in 
tunnels underneath the ground-floor of the sta- 
tion. Mr. Brydone, the engineer of the line, has 
80 contrived, that the circular cranes shall be 
suspended from the warehouse ceiling. Thus 
the cranes have no pillar. 


Station IMPROVEMENTS aT MANCHESTER.—Ex- 
tensive alterations are in progress at the Victoria 
station, Manchester, involving an outlay of 
150,0001. The improvements comprise a series 
of flat girders across the Irwell, by the south side 
of the present bridge, and a continuance of the 
platform along them to the Salford side of the 
river. The length of this platform, which will be 
covered, will be about 300 feet, and its average 
width about 18 feet. The whole platform will 
then be more than 1,000 feet in length. The 
contractors are, for girder-bridges, Fairbairn’s 
Engineering Company; Messrs. Walter Mabon 
& Co. for new roofs of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company ; and for the remainder of the work, 
including fish market, Mr. R. Neill, Strangeways. 


UTILIZATION OF THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE.— 
The Select Committee of the Commons has had 
farther evidence brought before it on this subject. 
Mr. West, of the firm of West & Sons, engineer: 
were examined as to cost of pumping sewage, 
and mud, or clay. Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, chair- 
man of the local board at Croydon, gave evidence 
as to the advantage of irrigation. He stated 
that when the sewage ran into the river they 
sustained a loss of 10,0001. in legal expenses, and 
now it was passed over the land they were at no 
expense, and received a sum of 2401. a year in 
diminution of the rates. They were unfortunately 
tied down to a fixed price, or the ratepayers 
would have a still greater advantage. Mr. 
Hawkins, of Redruth, in Cornwall, engineer, was 
examined as to pumping-engines, and Mr. 
Thomas Ellis was re-examined. He estimated 
the total value of the metropolitan sewage at 
111. a ton, or upwards of 2,100,0001. in all. 





PusLic Parks ror Liverpoot.—The Liverpool 
town council have before them three proposals 
for the formation of a public park for the 
borough. The cost of the first is put down at 
58,0001., of the second 117,0001., and of the last 
230,0001. The general opinion is said to be in 
favour of the most costly. 

New Scuoots, Hory Trintry Distrricr, Hox- 
TON.—These schools, of which we gave a view 





SovTHwark Bripce.—The chairman of the 
Southwark Bridge Company has lately addressed 
a letter to the Lord Mayor, offering to open the 
bridge to the public for a limited period on terms 
to be agreed upon, or to effect a sale for 200,0001. 
The proposal has been referred to the Bridge- 
house Estate Committee for consideration and 
report. 


BurstinG OF THE BARNSLEY CANaL.—Near 








not long since, were opened a few days ago by 
the Bishop of London. The schools contain 640 
children according to the council regulations, 
but on an emergency 700 might be accommo- 
dated. The architect was Mr. Ashpitel. When 
the bishop was about to leave the building the 
architect pointed out to his lordship the drinking- 
fountain, the tabernacle enclosing which formed 
part of the original design, the fountain itself 
being of polished serpentine marble, with an 
inscription. The bishop drank of the water, and 
was well pleased. 


Jarrow SEWERAGE Works.—The Local Board, 
on opening the tenders for the sewerage works 
to be constructed in that district, found that 
that there were ten tenders sent in, varying in 
amount from 65,9841. 4s. 8d. to 4,3051. 1s. The 
tender of Mr. H. Hudspeth, of Alnwick, was 
accepted, at the sum of 4,305]. 1s. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Clemence, borough 
surveyor, South Shields, under whose superin- 
tendence the works will be carried out. A com- 
mencement will be made at once with the 
works. 


Old Mill, the aqueduct of the Barnsley and 
Wakefield canal has been leaking through a 
rocky portion of the embankment. Attempts 
were made to stop the rush of water, which was 
flooding all the valley below. After some diffi- 
culty, and by damming up two of the bridges 
with boardings, always ready for the purpose, 
the force of the leakage was broken, disclosing 
an opening of two yards, or nearly so, in diameter, 
The navigation of this part was, of course, tem- 
porarily stopped. 


DeatH oF Sir Jonn Watson Gorpoy.—The 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, who 
was also a member of the Royal Academy, has 
lately died. He was born in Edinburgh some 
seventy-four years ago. He early turned his 
attention to that branch of his art,—portrait- 
painting,—in which he has achieved so high a 
reputation. He first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1827, continuing to do so up to the 
present exhibition. In 1841 he was elected asso- 
ciate, and in 1851 member, of the Royal Aca- 
demy. In 1850, he was appointed limner to her 





Rartway Trarric Returns.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
amounted, for the week ending the 21st of May, 
on 11,198 miles, to 676,0901., and for the cor- 
responding week of last year, on 10,805 miles, 
to 589,0871., showing an increase of 393 miles, 
and of 87,0031. in the receipts. The increase on 
the Great Eastern amounted to 3,6271.; on the 
Great Southern and Western to 915/.; on the! 
Great Western to 3,3131.; on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to 18,8721. ; on the London and North- 
Western to 15,7001. ; on the Midland to 8,1051.; | 
on the North-Eastern to 10,5921.; and on the | 
South-Eastern to 4,4351. 


Sanitary ConpiT1Ion oF Derby. — The local | 
Board of Health have sent a letter to the Board | 
of Highways for the Township of Litchurch, a/| 
hamlet in the neighbourhood of the city, point- | 
ing out the necessity for drainage other than at} 
present into open water-courses and offensive 
ditches, and urgently recommending them to} 
lose no time in effectually draining the town- 
ship, as the rate of mortality was high, and 
should infectious fever break out in the town-| 
ship, Derby would suffer. The local Board of | 
Guardians at Litchurch have the subject also 
under consideration. 


Lonpon ImpROVEMENTS.—The public will be | 


glad to hear that four more of the houses in | 
Newgate-street are to be taken down forthwith, 
for the purpose of widening the thoroughfare. | 
They are situate at the eastern end, near the | 
Post-office, and their removal, increasing the | 
width of the street to 50 or 55 feet, will be a 
great boon. We observe that two houses in 
Holborn are already razed for the purpose of re- 
building, abutting at the back upon Little Turn- 
stile; and as it happens that there are also at 
this time two vacant pieces of ground in Turn- 
stile, it affords an unusually favourable opportu- 
nity to open out the thoroughfare here into 
Gate-street and Lincoln’s-inn-fields,—an im- 
provement much wanted. 


ARTESIAN WELL, DoncasteR.—For some two 
or three years the corporation of Doncaster have 
been endeavouring to gain for the town an 
adequate supply of water by means of an artesian 
well. With this object in view, an experimental 
boring has been carried to the extent of 817 feet 
without any satisfactory result, beyond the fact 
that for some distance coal has appeared far more 
likely to turn up than water. However, the 
boring operations have come to a sudden termi- 
nation, by the breaking of the rods in the bore- 
hole about 200 feet from the bottom. The con- 
tractors, Messrs. Clark, and Mr. Dale, of Hall, 
the consulting engineer, have exhausted their 
ingenuity and lost many instruments in endea- 
vouring to recover the 200 feet of rod without 
any effect, and the latter gentleman has advised 
the corporation to abandon the present operation 
altogether, and to await his report as to what 
shall be done hereafter. The corporation have 
taken his advice, and after expending upwards 
of 1,0001. they have determined that the matter 


| health of the inhabitants. 


Majesty in Scotland, on which occasion he re- 
| ceived the honour of knighthood. 


Tue Parisian CEMETERIES.—The question of 
| closing the cemeteries of Paris, and forming a 
| large one beyond the boundaries of the city, is 
| now in course of discussion. Notwithstanding a 
| regulation to the contrary, private buildings have 
been erected in close proximity to the existing 
cemeteries, the noisome exhalations from which, 
more especially after rain, affect injuriously the 
In case of extra- 
mural burials being enforced, the present ceme- 
teries will probably be levelled and covered with 
asphalte, trees being thickly planted around, so 
as to absorb the decomposing matter. 


New Briastinc Powper.—Dr. Field, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has invented an improved 
powder for blasting and other purposes, the 
chief peculiarity of which consists in its being 
made up in two separate ingredients, one black 
and one white, which are mixed upon the spot 
just before using. The ingredients are non- 


| combustible when separate, but highly explosive 
| when mixed in equal proportions. The powder, 


placed in a hole 4 feet deep, put in and tamped 
|in the usual way, was found, it is said, to be 
twice as powerful as ordinary gunpowder. The 

new powder can be manufactured very cheaply, 
and made of various strengths, according to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


OprENING OF New CuurcH aT BryYNMAWR.— 


| The new Mission church, erected on a piece of 


land given by the Duke of Beaufort, at the top 
of Queen-street, Brynmawr, has been opened. 
The Mission church is a little wood building, for 
about 360 people. It is from a design by Mr. 
G. T. Robinson, archidiaconal architect, Leam- 
ington; and was built by Messrs. Hardwick & 
Sons, Birmingham, at their own establishment, 
and then taken to pieces, brought down to Bryn- 
mawr, and re-erected. It is fastened to the 
ground, and composed entirely of wood up tothe 
roof, which is slated. It is somewhat in the 
shape of the letter T up to the altar, which is 
semi-circular in form; and in the three window- 
lights at the end are several small monograms 
“T, H. 8S.” On the left is a small room, to be 
used as the vestry. The whole cost was 3551., 
or about 11. a head. 


Tue Hore Movement at Bricuton.— The 
Norfolk Hotel, situate in King’s-road, has passed 
into the hands of a company, and is about to be 
rebuilt. The contracts for a portion of the entire 
design have recently been opened, and the result 
was as follows :— 


Pabian............c.ssccssecseseceseceveses ‘ 00 
Patching & Som ............ceecesees 8,111 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 7,887 0 0 
BAWYEL...000...ccccesreccocesorers 7,723 0 0 
Chall ....<ccvseccesccscecsscssescoseee 6,932 0 0 
Reynolds (accepted) .......0+.++++ 6,825 0 0 


The works connected with the re-building and 
enlarging the hotel, have been commenced by 
the contractor, Mr. Jabez Reynolds, of Brighton, 
under the superintendence and from the designs 
of Mr. H. N. Goulty, architect. 





shall for the present remain in abeyance. 
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Soap Mrine.—A veritable soap-mine has been 
discovered in Esmeralda, California. The vein 
is 10 feet wide, 600 feet long, and runs very 
deep. The soap, when taken from the mine, is 
as soft as putty, but hardens on exposure to the 
air. 


Froatinc TeLEcRaPH Srations.—Some years 
since Prince Albert, who was then an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, suggested that the 
lightships round our coast should be connected 
with the shore by means of electric cables. The 
question was considered, but no means had then 
been thought of by which a ship swinging at her 
moorings could be permanently connected with 
the cable, and the far-sighted proposal was not 
carried out. A company now forming proposes 
to do that which Prince Albert suggested should 
be done. The first ships to which this novel 
extension of the present network of telegraphs 
will be applied are to be stationed off Scilly and 
Cape Race. 


Tue Raiwway LINE BENEATH SKINNER-STREET 
anD SNow-HILL.—Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, & Co. 
having completed the new sewer below the road- 
way in Skinner-street, Snow-hill, the contractors 
for the City Extension of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line have commenced excavations for 
the piers of the arches to be erected underneath 
the carriageway and across the street to the 
bottom of King-street, Snow-hill. Until these 
works are completed, the new iron viaduct across 
Ludgate-hill will not be proceeded with, as both 
of these important thoroughfares cannot be closed 
at one and the same time. The works at 
Skinner-street and Snow-hill, however, will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 


THE Sai~tinc CaurcH.—Since our notice of 
the opening of this church, at Hollingsworth, 
near Mottram, in Cheshire, we have obtained the 
following particulars. Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, 
of Manchester, were the architects. It was 
designed in the Early English style, and the 
church will accommodate 450 persons. The 
contract for the building was taken by Messrs. 
Warhurst & Sidebottom, of Hadfield. The total 
cost, it is believed, will be about 1,7001. The 
church is built of mill-grit stone, and there is a 
turret over the main entrance. The seats are of 
stained wood, and the roof of open timber work. 
There is a nave and chancel, but no galleries. 
The site was given by Mr. Taylor, of Booth 
Hall, Blackley. 


A Larce Srorr.—The largest elevator in the 
world is being built at Milwaukee. Its storage 
capacity is to be 1,500,000 bushels. It is to 
have nine receiving and five shipping elevators, 
capable of taking in 45,000 bushels, and giving 
out 25,000 bushels of grain in an hour.—New 
York Sun. 


Formation oF Iron BY Metattvreicat In- 
sects.—A Swedish naturalist, M. Sjogreen, has 
recently published a curious memoir on an iron 
mineral which is, he contends, the direct work 
of infusorial animalculz, living in the midst of 
sweet water. This ferruginous mineral, known 
under the name of lake-ore, is sufficiently abun- 
dant in certain Swedish water-courses to be sub- 
mitted to treatment in ironworks. The memoir 
of M. Sjogreen was composed with more especial 
reference to certain specimens of minerals shown 
in the International Exhibition in London in 
1862. A lake in his neighbourhood had fallen 
much below the ordinary level, and enabled him 
to follow the evolution of the mineral. The 
bottom of the lake was in part laid bare, from 
the extreme lowness of the water, but there still 
existed depressions, filled by water and occupied 
by insects or infusorial metallurgists. These 
depressions presented a strange and marvellous 
spectacle. At the bottom of one, which was 
somewhere about 3 feet in diameter, small crea- 
tures of different sizes agitated themselves on the 
mineral, some being visible to the naked eye, 
while the others were so small that without a 
magnifying-glass it would have been impossible 
to discern them, All were actively engaged in 
inclosing themselves in a metallic envelope, just 
as the caterpillar encases itself in a cocoon ; and 
the work seemed to the spectator to be effected 
in a systematic manner. The iron exists in 
the waters in a soluble state—or, rather, the 
waters borrow it from the surrounding lands. 
Lake mineral is produced with considerable 
ear tat lakes from which there had 

mn twenty-six years previously all 
shes sghthiangiihh-anieetbiioe tas-eguae teat 
after this yield a fresh harvest of almost equal 
abundance, 


Sivz or THE Fixer Prison.— The Court of 
Common Council have entered into an agree- 
ment with the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company for the sale to them of the site 
of the late Fleet Prison for the sum of 60,0001. ; 
and upon that large piece of ground, which has 
lain waste for the last twenty years or more, 
the committee intend forthwith to erect their 
London terminus, with convenient approaches. 


TynEMovuTH Prers.—The Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners and Mr. Lawton, the contractor 
for the piers at Tynemouth, have had a serious 
dispute, it appears, on matters of account, which 
have been recently referred to arbitration; Mr. 
Lawton claiming, it is said, 80,0001. for extras, 
and the commissioners, in the evidence of Mr. 
Missent, contending that he is only entitled to 
1,3001. Mr. Bidder is arbitrator for Mr. Lawton, 
Mr. Leslie, of Edinburgh, for the commissioners ; 
and Sir John Rennie is the umpire. 


PuMPING To No Purpose.—“ Suppose,” said an 
examiner to a competitive in engineering, “ you 
had built an engine yourself, performed every 
part of the work without assistance, and knew 
that it was in complete order, but when put into 
a vessel the pump would not draw water, what 
would you do?”—*“I would go to the side of the 
vessel and ascertain if there was any water to 
draw,” replied the competitive. So smart a fellow, 
one would think, would first ascertain if there 
were “any water to draw” before he set his 
pump agoing ; but we must remember that the 
examiner was pumping him, not he the ex- 
amirer, 


Sir Tuomas GresHamM.— Honest and enter- 
prising in the path he had marked out for him- 
self, steadfast in the service of his queen and his 
country, and zealous for the dignity of both, he 
had little in common with the new generation of 
men just appearing in the prime of life. He had 
done his work in raising to an elevation never 
before attained, the old-fashioned sort of English 
commerce, within the narrow limits of European 
civilization, which he had learnt from his fore- 
runners. In no unfriendly spirit, as we see from 
the numerous entries of his name as a subscriber 
to the exploring expeditions of Frobisher and 
others, but doubtless with the thought that he at 
any rate had no need to go out of the beaten 
track in which he had walked so well, he left the 
chivalrous company of Hawkinses and Raleighs, 
Drakes and Cavendishes, to extend the empire of 
commerce to far-off regions, and to open up new 
and boundless sources of trade. And he was 
wise in doing so. He died in harness. “On 
Saturday, the 2lst of November, between six 
and seven of the clock in the evening,” says 
Holinshed, “ coming from the Exchange to his 
house, which he had sumptuously builded, in 
Bishopsgate-street, he suddenly fell down in his 
kitchen, and being taken up was found speech- 
less, and presently died.” On the 15th of Decem- 
ber he was buried solemnly and splendidly, at a 
cost of 8001., in St. Helen’s church, hard by, a 


following him to the grave. His greedy wife 
and her greedy son, born of a former husband, 
his own son and daughter being already dead, 
inherited his immense wealth ; and the indolence 
of the Mercers’ Company, in the course of gene- 
rations, robbed of nearly all its good effect the 
noble bequest, by which he intended to have 
converted his famous house into a yet more 
famous college for educating young merchants 
in those parts of knowledge best fitted to adorn 
and to improve their positions. But neither 
avarice nor apathy has been able to deprive the 
noblest name in the hi of Tudor commerce 
of its place in the heart of every Englishman, or 
to undo the work of its greatest owner in for- 
warding the interests of trade and giving dignity 
to the merchant’s calling.—London Society. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — VOLUNTARY 
Examination Cxass.—The usual meeting will 
be held on Monday next, the 13th inst., when 
the subjects of the previous meetings will be 
recapitulated by the members generally. Sub- 
jects: P ive, Timber-joiner, Mensuration, 
Excavator and Bricklayer, &. &c. 








TENDERS. 
For brewery, at Stoke-on-Trent, for Mr. J. Mountford. 











Messrs. Scrivener, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Oakley & Minx.........cccsscsessoes £1,760 0 0 
Collis & Hudson... ......... 00 
Barlow... 00 

ROEIWS  vecpcanctnsrccnarebetotvesiete 0 0 
Bteele (accepted) ..........:sceeeee 00 
ows, Brothers .......s0000 seserseee 1,408 0 0 


hundred poor men and a hundred poor women |_ 











Steel Com 


ivener, 

















pion ., 


Mr. G. H. Page, architect :— 





For additions and alterations to 
road, ree Mr, J. Harris, architect 





For workshops for the North Stafford Coal, Iron, and 
y. Messrs. Seri architects, Quan. 


For rebuilding Nos. 20 and 21, Basinghall-street, ‘for 
Messrs, Bates, Brothers, Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, 
architects. r deducting value of old materials :— 

Kirke ...... £4,470 0 0 
FROOOM: esciesscncinnssbeaniion psoace 4,060 0 0 
Brass ..... 3,903 0 0 
DRRBRIR .......cescoseresszcosivensenesass 3,856 0 0 
DOWOS ......cssisisssisvredevetbaseenesnee 3,784 0 0 
Dabebeg ODOM isiecicsccusctiniviinssiercs 3,724 0 0 
iper & Wheeler .........csseseeeee 3,698 0 0 
CHONG FE OD. vacciscch iernicsiesongissinase 3,624 0 0 


tities 2. ied :— 
08s, Brothers ousroneimeptepenetageyes COED 0 0 
Steele ... 620 0 0 
BENIN ..cas sn chupnourtesegeonnntis 615 0 0 
WRI ais séupencs sndetedisoutbnnestinnse 612 10 0 
Cope ( ted) 470 0 0 
For St, James’s Parsonage, Hampton-hill, 8.W. (ex- 
clusive of bricks), Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 
TIPO. .sscoes ernssecmnsaasippecenpasneonenen £1,009 0 0 
Killby (accepted by lot) ......... 1,099 0 0 
Forh to be erected at St, Ann’s-hill, Wandsworth, 


house, East-India- 


£390 0 0 





For drai 








Rawlins 


PPrrreerrereri iti) 





Pee eee comes ceeensereraeree® 











Dove, Brothers 
IIIER  sicvsncsinuesnoechpnsetenveiectee 
Ww . 





5,748 








Cc. Ms 
su. . 
PP "Gal 


For erecting an ornamental high 
boile cen 5 Lonend Dye Woke Paes, for Mr. 
gor, Mr. J. J. Lamb, architect. Quantities 
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34 0 0 


nage of the Orphan Working School, Mait- 
land Park, Haverstock-hill. Mr. J. Harrison, architect ;— 


OPOCKIEE  .nccrccosconsonesasevsnntessesses 0 0 
Dethick . 220 0 0 
Pe 2 OO ae 182 0 0 
Abbott & Hopwood (accepted) ... 165 0 0 

For two villas, with stables, &., at Bickley, for 


Messrs. J. & J. Batten, Messrs. Newman & Billing, 
architects. Quantities supplied by ay = 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

and 

“Ss 4 


it £1,270 0 0 
McKaig .... 1,267 4 9 
Rankin & Co 1,206 6 5 
Allan & Mann .....0....ccsssseseeeees 1,014 17 3 
Brown 1,010 10 3 
Pollock (accepted) — ......cseceeserves 917 12 11 


For new Congmgatienss Chapel, Pole Elm, Worcester- 
shire. "Mr. G. — architect :— 


Homing & Son ........sseccesserseceeeree £650 0 0 
WOM. .cererccrccsvrsrcceveconcstocssoeve 688 0 0 
Wood & Son 515 0 0 
Holland, Brothers ........s.-..s000++++ 463 10 0 


For erecting and finishing a Grammar School, at Dart- 
ford. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied Ae i J. A. Bunker :— 

i cincs iacetncecconiepiubatanionacees £1,821 17 9 
Browne & Robinson = 1,676 0 0 
EOE scssinestigtesocseviinns 1,666 0 0 
Turner & SOS ........0ssecseveeseeees 1,657 0 0 
Sanham 1,655 0 0 
CORTE © TR ccccicccesscemmivsontecense 1,449 0 0 
Anscombe (accepted) 1,343 0 0 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
ash, archi- 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
7 00 
Dove, Brothers 7,000 0 0 
© .casrecdrccediceiessivenctessevets 7,032 0 0 
For the erection of three dwelling- in South- 
am; -street, Camberwell, for Mr. E. C, Little, Mr. 
Nicholas Lake, architect :— 
Wills £839 0 0 
834 00 
Ww Dp  sinckecnstitnsetonmevninicne 826 0 0 
Lugg 820 0 0 
OB. csevssestevessveevbvenibeccontancvnevtss 815 0 0 
Chandler 535 0 0 
For the erection of dwelling-house and stable, in Win- 
chester-street, Borough for Mr. T. W. Roost, 
Mr, N. Lake, architect :— 

& Wheeler ........:..0s0+-0000 £1,821 0 0 
Carter & Bon ..0....000 chemnsnns:, AT O © 
Wells 429 0 0 

er 1,418 0 0 
Wood & Mann ......10scsoerrreeee 1,359 0 0 


























Junx 11, 1864. | 


THE BUILDER. 


443 








For second 


aon of Lombard mga George-yard, 
Lom for Messrs. Vallance & Vallance. Mr. 
BR. H. — architect, Quantities wy Op 














. 00 
— 2,222 0 0 
Ben ders 2,210 0 0 
J 2,198 0 0 
ae cs escececcrssesioccscss 108 0 © 
] erscecossccecce 2,176 0 O 
] imman: Gee 











ecepted for alterations and additions to the Grundy 





Aime, Gru ew 8 Caller architettar Messrs. 
oo es (vellder} ani .. £377 13 0 
rer) 7% 00 
mr, Ching, 5) Co. ok RO 


seesees soseee §=65 0 0 


SURREY HILLS.— Beautiful the first 
tion of the Kenley Park Estate, = othe Ey Station, aly 
s mile from the Caterham Junction Station on the main line o? 
the London and Brighton and South-Eastern Railways, four miles 


Croydon. 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON have 


received instructions to offer for SALE, at the MART, oa 
one 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2ist, in lots, varying from acres 
mrare the FIRST st + pin of the a PaRK 

comprising about 110 acres, offering some most 
attractive sites for building within fourteen miles of » the 


and 

—Particulars with plans (now ), of Messrs. 

JOHNSTONE, FARQUHAR, & LEECH, Solici » Moorgate- 
street ; and of Messrs, DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, 


i 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cee te Cote tn wet e chen aise it might 

oiled or varnished).—! H. B.& BW. W.-H. M— 

J.T. jun.—EK, H.—C, J. P, pisos 
Errata.—In list of members selected by Architectural Association 
for Committee on Art-Education, for “ Mr. R. M. Ede,” read 2. W. 
Edis, As to notice of Alexandra Park, we are asked to join the name 
of Mr. Meeson to that of Mr, Johnson, as joint architects. 


‘We are com to decline 
sa pelled pointing out books and giving 
statements of facts, lists of tenders, accom 
the nameand addsum of the sender ; neh neoemniiy 22 el 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 


papers read at public meetings ests, 
with the authors. — since 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
Face ea at the Office im reply to 
— ONLY should be sent. sles _ 

dvertisements camnot be received for the current 
week’ 
Seaan later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 


AEN 








PADDOCK-WOOD, KENT, immediately cee this important 
a age onction station on South- yeh we 


TESSRS. DEBENHAM % TEWSON will 
SELL at the LR YE INN, Paddock-wood, on 
nee JUNE 29, at TWO for THREE, ‘in lots varying from 
an sare to, thnee saree in extent. about 89 eeres of REE- 


quarter of 
HOLD LAND (land the 
Paddock -wood , having extensive frontages to. three roads, and 
very > for building purposes, nursery and garden grounds, and 
i de 








MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
AZXCHITECTS and CONSULTING 
of Artiscer? Work accurately taken 
Office, No, 1, ADELAIDE-PLACK, LONDON BRIDGR, EC. 
PEBSSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiser, from rough Sketches or 


ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 


Pes tae WANTED, with about 250/. to 


the Advertiser in a first-class established JOBBING, 
— Joiner.— Address, M. 8, No. 10 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
A FELLOW of the ROYAL I INSTITUTE 

ITI2H ARCHITECTS, residing -inereasing 
has a VACANCY th serientre pecticnin publi Ser con anstans 
VY og Si Hike ip « highiy Siveusshte epening —Adéous, P. D. Office of 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


N t 3 
Y Opportuni y iy otters for 2 uacing a  suvevows 


FICE, at « small salary. Must write a goud hand, and 
BAILE 


'Y, Chemist, 1, Old Dorset-place, 





. Soeead 





on 
stalments.—Particulars and plans of T. G. BULLEN, Esq, Solicitor, 
19, Cannon-street West ; and of the Auctioneers, No. 80, Cheapside. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD.—Twenty-four Acres of valuable Free- 
hold — pene Sone, with’ inate selina the Norwood Junction, 

and Lower Norwood Stations, and about five minutes’ 
walk Sn the Thornton ee Station, affording access to London 
— — and Charing Cross, at frequent intervals through - 
out the 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON will 


at the GUILDHALL COFFEE HOUSE, near Guildhal , 
on WED AY, hace nc ONE, punctually, in one ot, 24a. Ir. 7p.of 
very valuable and near! FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate 
on the western slope of fomtity Hill, about three minutes’ walk fror: 
the church. The land possesses rable frontages to the Grange- 
—— bene yp road. It commands extensive and wo am egy pr 
i d offers 


surrounded by a rapidly i 
Sigtbie sites for a 4. or cottage residences. The whole is Freehold 
with the exception of la. 3r.27p which is Copyhold of the Manor of 
Croydonu.—Particulars of Messrs. THOMAS & HOLLAMS, Bolicitors, 
— Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane ; and of the Auctioneers, 80, 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENSON, having erected seen" gine 
and improved machinery for clock-making, a 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad ~ 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees 


Estimates and Specifications of every deen’ |e 


tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number | 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and) 


Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to | sof the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapsi 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, | 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








Fees tain “RAWING” COPY- 


pang x and phe ted of Children, from four years old and up 





Very important first-class Freehold Building Estate, at West 
a within six or seven minutes’ of the Exhibition 


A COLLECTOR WANTED, for the 


ae pA ne a al the SUBSCRIPTIONS at and a Ng 
Did—devie te tethen to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kay.’ * Conduite 
street, Hanover-square, W. 








NS OF GENTLE 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEY OR, Lon- 
dov, within a short distance of t 2 ae Sens 
nag Articled Pupils into his OFFICE (resident if preferred), 
Pee ag Ane have the advantage of personal direction in their 
Studies, aided by extensive practical experience.—For terms and 
reference address, BETA, Office of “ The Builder.” 


(u RK WANTED, from 20 to 30 years of 


AZ, Sse, whe has Deen accustomed to the Lead, Glass, and Colour 
pane on | PPG. FARMILON ¢ Bows, 118, St. 








TO PAINTERS. 
IGHT GOOD WORKMEN WANTED, 


4 for about three months —Apply st Messrs. JOHN FOORD 4 
SONS’ Office, 12, Beach-street, Mile Town, Sheerness. 





AND JOINERS. 








ding. 
A ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON 
will SELL, at the GUILDHALL COFFEE-HOUSE, near tho 
| ——_ on WEDN €8DAY, JULY 6, at ONE punctual'y, the Right 
per pcm dye an agreed price, any time previous to 25th MARCH, 
t acres and & quarter of very valuable FREEHOLD 











on the Bos- 

sesses fron on three sides, and, S taleg: Stibhe & few setauten? walk 
———_ and the most fashionable precincts of the West-end, 

an unusually fine a, for an important building opera- 

gg first-class residences, The soll is a deep gravel. and there is 

an abundant supply of spring water.—Particula:s, with plans, of 

| Messrs. BENHAM & TINDAL' = 18, Exsex-street, Strand ; 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO: 


R. TINDALE has been fvomel with 
instructions from the Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, 28, Brook-street, Ratcliff.and Dorset-street, Commereial - 
rord, Stepney, ‘without reserve, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd JUNE, 
1864, at ELEVEN — the we oe IN- TRADE of a BUILDER 
and CONTRACTOR : low and Dantzie a ee dry cvt 


stuff, scant Portlan and York stone, boards, 
cords, putlegn, IeSdieun, deeeos Ss ge . varnish, a 
few bricks, plate and sheet — mongery, useful horse, 


two brick-carts, harness, meting os benches, mortice- 
machine, grindstone, six capital iron colamns, and other effects. 
Catalogues may be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, 1, 
Portlan4-place, Commercial-road, Stepney, and 20, Ironmonger-lane, 








will not only be greatly 
Fieet 


—: —An eligible FREEHOLD ESTATE, consistirg of about 
‘al sites for ae _ 





00D WORKMEN will find immediate 


EMPLOY on application to J. HALES, Marlowes, Hemel 
erts. Liberal wages given. 





AND GUARDIANS. 


PARENTS 
J.8. WYON has a VACANCY for a 
PUPIL in + ren + om grag > &c. Also for an Apprentice 
in hy eae Sinking.— Address, 3, Langham Chambers, Langham- 


IMBER TRADE.— WANTED, a CLERK, 





Managemen 
fil'ed a similar position before.—Apply by ere with full particu- 
pon aoe he to M. A. care of Mr. F. D. Wrangham, 133, 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, capable | of 


taking the quneml management of a Timber-yard. and 
directing or working a Saw-mill and Planing and Moulding 
thout satisfactory ref: 


CREIGHTON ‘Ty HENDERSON, Alexandra Steam Saw-maills, Carlisle, 
ANTED, a FOREMAN and SALES- 


m AS. pa MAN, im & Retail Timber-yard.—Address, B.C. B Office of 











ANTED, in a Builder's and Contractor's 


Office, a YARD CLERK, one well Sp coment > 





acres of lav deantif: 
von, oun part of ‘the Hall Mead Estate, in the im: 
Village of Sutton. about a mile from the station, with Ute ena 


[ussits. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 


me ln ie OTION, st GARRAWAY'S 
ous A i, alley, i, on . it he 
p vgn douse, ESTATE, above referred to, which is situate in the 


station, and little more than half-an-hour’s Page a London, 


t preferred.— stating salary 
pean we. V. at Mr. Griebei’s, Cutler, Wal 


posed to make himeetf useful. nowledge of con- 
required, where last 
worth-road. 





ANTED, in a Builder’s and Contractor’s 


a ” thoroughly Man, as MANAGER.— 
: where last engaged, to 


Address, salary and w 
rural and favourite village of Satton, about mile from the railway | Address, —* oe, 





Ce eae, oe 
ao "bot the sdditional tacility of 








Dig, cst, 

ere other effects.— The Bt. yc eee to 
st, Bainghellirnt, London the ingpt poy $, Sambrook. 

fmingham and and at the metianest’s Offices, > sf the Dalig [a 


adjoining the Town Hall, 
a wean —To =e ete ge Builders, Yard Keepers, 


» Bermondsey. 
R PEAKE is is | exdened by the Assignees 
Mr. Thomas Freeman eg to SELL by AUCTION, 
upon ths, ee ou TUESDAY Tene JUNE uu 
about Sener cae cle an te Se tage ne ne deals, 
1,000 yellow and white battens, 100 100 loads of tim wbiee 





Bn ag Eo 

oy: Star ey-strest, Southwark,2E 

IN BANKRUPTCY —To Timber Merchants, Manufacturers, 
PEAKE is directed by the Assi ees 
of Mr. Thomas p hanbrents St. by AUCTION, 


NB 14, at TWELVE for ONE, in 
lot, the valuable LEASE, for a long term, at a rery low rent, of 
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in a London Architect's Office, 
MAN, whose duties will be the general pre- 
and detail drawings with and accuracy. 








in street of the Dover Railway will Se Way 
fforded Tho whebs fe trove. ee ee ate = Dace! 
The land d,and the d parts 


age, former 


land-tax is redeemed. letter 
command most pleasing and pl enamer views, extending far over Estary, for frst year 7ou.— Apply, Tutua, aus ot Me W fess, No 12, 





this favourite county,and offer tempting sites for the 


ag FF gat scale, The Eutato wil be Alscot-road, Grange-road, sk 





gentlemen's 
mold in Iota wultable for capitaliets, private 





days 
5, Old Je 


Cheapside, E.C. ; 
& ABBOTT, Savile-row, W. and 19, Change-alley, E. 





W ANIED, ane 


CHARLES senas, / wry Chambers, books 
the of Messrs. KUSHWORTH, JARVIS, | deposited by builders and others 
seen c. 4, ~ be a good writer and correspondent, 


rienced SURVEYOR’S 
CLERK and ACCOUNTANT, as GENERAL ASSISTANT, to 

and accounts in the office, and to receive plans 
under the Local a Act, 


te prepare 
oo up a and check builders’ cocoate ABVIy, UF by 





quired, to Mr. P. C. ec Loox woop. Borough Surveyor, Brighton. 





_ Freehold Building Land. 
‘S3RS GADSDEN & ELLIS. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART. on TUESDAY, JUNE ist, 


PIECE of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ett Agent Rope sid Shaftes' -road, Hornsey-rise, near the 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 


taman, and capable of setting out 


-mand draugh , stating 
value of 352. and 402.—Particu- | ¥9¢es, and reference to last employer, ‘A. B. Stone & Hartley’s Library, 
ARE & WESTALL, Solicitors, 1, C re Banbury, Oxfordshire. 





hall-court, Throgmorton-street ; at the Mart; at the 
Tavern ; and of Messrs. GADSDEN & ELLIS, 18, Old Broad-stre-t, 
City. 





No, 68, COLEMAN-STRERT, CITY. —20 Sicilian and other marble 
chimney 


ANTED, a PORTER, for a Timber-yard. 


Hemant hove been inasimilar si 


situation, and be fully com 
t to keep the yard in oraer.—Apply to B. MOSS & CO. o, 
rte A Whitechapel, E. 





15 tons white lead, dryers, green acd other paints, 
., and the remaining STO’ ten 


Also re Holloway) Ironmongery, in stov: 
os cnereuitaed sulted to builders.” 


Giakeee View and 





AND SURVEYORS’ ASSIST. 


ANTED, a i ¢ anodes ASSISTANT, in @ 


ofa ee eee 
ws, , Pans, 
MExE KEMP will i SELL hechove STOCKS W county town, to take charg of the Offce during the principal’ 
es et ae See, at the a. .—— ca Adare, Wilh te ae engage- 
lars, F. F. O. Office uf “ The Builder. 





R. Vf &. MURRELL will SELL by Al y AUCTION, 





& TWHLVE for OW] ths valasude BUILDING 
TUESDAY, JUNE 8,08 rete Hent brickwork, lead | BROTHERS, Love-lane, Onaterbury. 





gutters, and pipes, oak and fir timbers, roofing, -glese 





i 
L 
! ‘ 
i 
j 


RS’ CLERKS, &c. 
woven, magen, cote, and the general WANTED, ‘an Efficient CLERK, expe- 


rienced in builders’ accounts. &c,—Apply, stating terms, te 
Darlington. 


A. Z, Post-office, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[June 11, 1864. 








WANTED, in the Surveyor’s Office of the 


Local Board, Bedford, a competent CLERK and TIME- 
KEEPER, Be comes of preparing working 
to Six; per annum, with a + -room: 
practical yoo hey would be Dpreferred).— Address 
age, references, and where last employed. 


STONE MASONS. 


ANTED immediately, a good WORKING 
FOREMAY. —Address, —_—- ‘ages required, to CHARLES 
CLARIDGE, Builder, 40, High-street, Banbury. 


TO LAND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, in the 
Country, an ASSISTANT. Must be a fair draughtsman, 

and a good surveyor and leveller. One d to the 
ment of building land preferred. A competent — will find a 
permanent situation’and a liberal salary.— Address, g oes references, 


and terms, BUX $4, Post-offies, Black burn, Lan 
" TO PLU - 
AY JANTED, for a Canetane , in London, 

a THREE-BRANCH HAND; one t can do Zine-work 
and Gas-fitting preferred. None bat = workmen need apply.— 


Address, with references as to reer , and wages required, 
to B.C. N. 80, Pcinces-street, Lambeth 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, to PLACE an_ intelligent 


YOUTH, of sixteen years of age, with an Architect and 
Surveyor, as ARTICLED PUPIL, for a period of four years. A 
moderate premium will be given, and a residence with the principal 
is desired. A country firm of some standing would be preferred.— 
Letters, with full particulars, to be addressed Mr, D. 52, Thornton 

h, Croydon, Surrey. 


drawi Hours from Six 
on house to live in (« 
as above, stating 




















TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


SITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and LEAD-LIGHT 
GLAZIER. Good experience in deep well work.—A. M. 2, Osborne 
cottages, Clapham-road, London. 


ANTED,a SITUATION, as BUILDER’S 








i TO BUILDERS. 
J ANTED, by a Young Man, thoroughly 
acquainted with the Mason’s Trade in all its Branches, a 
SITUATION as FUREMAN. Highest testimonials.—Adcdress, E. B. 
at Mr. Law’s, Hanworth, Hounslow. 


an 
Wax! TED, by an 1 _ experienced Builder's 

Clerk, Esti and Dra an ENGAGEMENT. 
A Joiner, acquainted with all branches, experienced in superintend- 
ing Works, the last seven years with London builders ; is competent 
te manage a business under the Principal, or as Clerk of Works.— 
Address, H. H. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser (a Carpenter), 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Good 
references.— Address, 0. G. Office of “ The Builder. 
CARVERS AND GILDERS 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in n the Country, 


by * Young Man, well versed in the trade— — Address, 
J. MASON, 167, Drury-lane » London. 














CTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, "by the Advertiser, aged 20, 


jus’ t completing an engagement with an eminent London 
firm, a SITUATION where there are faciltics for _improvement. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 4 
A. THOROUGHLY Practical CLERK of 

WORKS is open to an ENGAGEMENT. No objection to go 
abroad. First-class testimonials.— es, D. & A. 1, Prospect- 








Assists in taking out quantities, is a neat and exp 


man, and is ly conversant with the office routine, &c. Refer- 
ences unexceptio: Country od ea aati M. L No, 3, 
Eastbury-terrac:, Beaumont-sq' 





ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or 


_ COLLECTOR, Has been in Leper fg tyre | three 
Poter-stre Address, C, G. H. 3, 8t. 
street, er-street, Hackney -road, N.E 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO: 
Wtiewa ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a peat een ENGAG sores nigh DOOR FOREMAN of WORKS. 
Good _refer- 


yy joiner 
pnts Fee A. engage fo. 11, Great Sutton-street, Goswell-road, 
London, E.C, 


W ANTED, by a Builder, of good expe- 

rience, PIECE-WORK, by Rod or Job. ‘No objection to town 
or country.—Address, W. P. TAYLOR, 5, Cavendish-street, Carlton 
road, Kentish Town, N.W. 














BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a SITUATION as CLERK, &. Has been seven years ia a a 
similar situation. First-class and security, if req 


villas, Twickenh 8.W. 


YOUNG MAN. requires a SITUATION 

as CLERK. Understands oo aes: measuring, drawing, 
&c. and usual duties, Good refi Town or country, Town or 
country.— Address, R. W. 3, Doris-street West, Kennington Cross, 8. 


YOUNG MAN, having served his time 
to a Railway Engineer, ‘ecken om KNGAGEMENT. Isa good 
uehtamnan, amr ig well acquainted with the French language— 
J. M. H. Office of “ The Builder.” 


GENTLEMAN, . of superior general 


education, for three yeas ident at an ig college, 
and for the last seven years “engineering es ‘Guvine and business 


offices and 8) a large en, tablishment, desires an 

ENGAGEM , at home or abroad, as ASSISTANT MANAGER, or 

in any position of trust. First-class eee F. M. 8, 
, Islington, N. 


Rother field-street, , Lower-road 
TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 


A§ TIMEKEEPER and SUPERINTEN- 


DENT of RAILWAY, SEWER WORKS, &. Can measure, and 
is a good Las 
600 men, Testimonials good.—H, ©. T. 

















, took time and superintended 
. Office of “ Tne Builder.” 








Address, W, T. 8. Post-offics, Oxford. 


ANTED, by an efficient Practical CLERK, 

ild: ting, &c. a SITUA. 

= in a or Surveyor’s Omics. Goexeeptisoable testimo- 
ials.—Address, W. R. 61, Coleman street, —- 


STER PLUMB! 
W ANTED, iw . respectable Young Man, 
aged 2l,a Ser lavent as MBER. Can fill up his time 
painting and glazing. Has had good practice. Wages, 27s. per week. 
Address, R. E. C. No. 8, East-street, Manchester-square, W. 


TO ENGINEERS AND OTH 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION oiieedeseniven. in an institution or asylum. 


Can do repairs. ter. Town or eouatry.— Address, T. G. 
Post-office, 228, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, to ATTEND 


a CIRCULAR SAW. Good reference from present employer. 
adtoen. J. H. P. 5, Catherine-street, Islington, N. 

















AND BUILDERS. 


RCHITECTS 
A THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED ESTI- 
MATING and MEASURING CLERK is OPEN to an ENG AGE- 
MENT. either partially or otherwise, or to — for Ta’ 


king off Quan- 
tities, ens up Works, &c.—Address, C. D, 1, Camberwell-place, 
Upper G:ange-road, Bermondsey. 


RCHITECTURE. — TEMPORARY AS- 

SISTANCE (at his own Office, or a pone tag to 
an AROHI rect and yaar 34 ordaay FO Ree in Lon- 
don and the Continent.—Address, AL » Robert's ts Li , Arabella- 
row, Pimlico, 8.W. 


MARRIED MAN, aged 36, of 

educa.ion, wishes to meet with a SS easied = CARMAN, 
TIMEKEEPER, or the MANAGEMENT of HORSES, &c. — Address, 
J.R. 8, King-street, Long-acre. 


A THOROUGHLY Y Practical Clerk of Works 


desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class references. Aged 
‘Mr. Vigurs’s, 13, Buckingham-row, 














0 BUILDERS AND 


WANTED, by a theroughiy competent 
ESTIMATOR and DRAUGHTSMAN, a SITUATION in a 
Builder or Contractor’s Office, to prepare estimates and drawings, 
take out quantities, measure up work or to take the management of 
an office, &c—For particulars, address, H. C. D. 3, North-street, 
Fitzroy-square, W. 





HE Abeetiags. “who. py passed through 

his articl- pe and had some experience since, desires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office in in London. Unexceptionable 

references can be given.— For ee specimens of drawing, 
address, 8, T. R. Office of ‘‘ The Buil 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

OUT- DOOR FOREMAN or FOREMAN of aJOB. Carpen- 

ter and joiner by trade. Good references, &c.—Address, T. W. B. 45, 
Admiral-terrace, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico. 





UILDERS, 


ANTED, bye t a MODELLER of great 

ennbhanen. a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has been many years | 

employed in the best houses of London and Paris. Can make himself 
useful in all branches.—Address, T. X. Office of ** The Builder.” 


HITECTS AND SURVEYO 


RS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a PER- | $*w 


MANENCY, in either of the. above Offices. Is a neat 
colourist and careful tands levelling and + ur- 








TO BUILDERS, GLASS MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS. 


Tit Advertiser, aged 42, seeks a SITUA- 


TION of Trust and Responsibility, He has had the entire 

nagement of a Plumber's, Painter’s, an’ lass-cutter’s establish- 

ak a hee the last thirteen years ; and had the management of a 

similar department at a large builder's Bog om years previously. Un- 

derstands measuring, «stimating, and general house repaira. A 

moderate salary — Address, stating nature of the duties and 
salary offered, B. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


heer re Gentleman will be shortly 


Oe | to an ENGAGEMENT with a good House. Excellent con- 

Well inted with the 
di &e, &e &e — Apply, by letter, to 
G. w. wesc {mend omen ry Chancery-lane. 


ESTATE SURVEYOR AND ARC 








+ 











veying. Conversant’with ‘taking ha a of villas and farm 
buildings, &c. ces. — Address, O. O. Post-office, Kennin g- 
ton-cross, 8. 


W ] ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, an' 

ENGAGEMENT; in the OFFICE of a PROVINCIAL ARCHI- 

TECT. Has had several years’ experience in Domestic and Evc'esias- 

tical Gothic, with some knowledge of Classic Architecture, and has 

been accustomed to the full duties of an , Architect's Office. Address, 
M 8 T. Post-office, Stourbridge. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 


a SITUATION, as BUILDER’S POREMAN, or SHOP 
ae Good references, — Address, H. T. Office of “The 
md er. 











O WINDOW GLASS MERC 


Want, by a Young Man, 1 a SITUA- 
TION (ia. Birmingham), Bal Trade:addne, thoroughly 
office, oe ea a eae London, E.C. ts 





C. Post- 


HE Advertiser desires an WAPPOINT- 
MENT on the Estates of a Nobl where his 
services could be ployed in the prep =a plans, superintend - 
ence of works, making surveys, taking levels, and other general 
| duties of an architect and surveyor. Has held a similar appointment 
| on a nobleman’s estates, to whom references will be given. Salary, 
150%. « year, with house and office on the estate.—Address, FIDO, 
Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


RITUATION REQUIRED, by a Gentleman 


who has been several years in the profession. A good des'gner, 
-_ Testimonials. Terms, from 1s. to 2«, 6d per hour.— Address 

Office of “ The Builder” Elevation and Detail of Oxford and 
Cambeldes University Club House, Pall mall, for Sale. 


TO LANDED PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


HOULD any one require the SERVICES 


of a practical Joiner ge has also had some rience in an 
Architect’s office), to act in the capacity of ¢ TIM} EEPER and 
Tak-oek Genie = is Sen en to address G. No. 8, York-terrace, 
York- Northern counties preferred. 

















ANTED ren experienced PLASTERER, 


WORK, by the Piece Job.— 
Wedmindier-s004, A or Jy Address, M. 14, Palace- read, 


PREQUERED, by. eroghly Tancaspaas. ud 


ioe references. Address, J. D. B. 29, Cross-street, 





TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, bya Young Man, a constant 
Painting SITUATION as PLUMBER ° —— to fill up time in 


Can give gooi reference.—Address, A.M. N . 
street, Manchester-square. eee 


TO sete * ee = AGENTS, 


[EMPLOYMENT . WANTED, - by a Young 


Map ge Can draw. trace, collect, keep accounts, 
and assist in Security and references,— ‘Address, 8. No. 99, 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, PAINT&E, aud GLAZI 
country.— Address, J. E 26, Muehoteel Genie ee 


MASTER PLUMBERS. 








‘WANTED, - by a ag ntl Man, aged 19, 
IMPROVEMENT in the PLUMBING. , aged served five 
years in the three bra Address, N. B, No. 9 


Soodeun, Strand, 





bg a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 
peels practical CLERK of WORKS, with goed refer- 

No objection to the country.- Address, ALPHA, No. 1 1, Royal 
Ha, Greenwich, 8.—N.B. Will be disengaged in about a month, 








DECORATIVE ARTISTS. &c. 


Wisne by a Young Man, of artistic 
abilities ae en ab mate ag Fg ne Fag 





 AMTRD, by the Advertiser (a Builder’s 


Son), an ty’ Bw in a Builder's Office. He has a fair 
knowledge of taking out quactities, &c.; can copy, trace, or make 
drawings from rough sketches, and is well up in oltice routine, Four 


ddress, Albion-terrace 
hite Horee- -lane, BStepacy, E. 3, . 








aero : BOND, 
A GOOD HOUSE PAINTER wants 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. The country ferred, Can 
have good reco tion from present employer, ‘tters to state 


recommenda’ 
wages.— W. G. Mr. Hance, 55, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and 


COLOURIST, thoroughly practical, and well up ——— 
tion, will sonny J ™ _ DISENGAGED. Can survey land and 
levels. Salary. per wi Unex’ a Piel poo 
Address, ARC ARCHITECT. 5 33, Arthur-grove, N.W 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
N Efficient and thoroughly Practical 
ASSISTANT wishes for an KNGAGE MENT, either temnpernsy 
or permanent. Is well up in detailsand construction, writing 
cations, and management of estates, &c. &c. Terms 
Address, W. W. Post-office, St. Pancras-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND 0 


AS GENERAL, OUT-DOOR, or FORE- 


MAN of a = Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Aged 39. 
irees H. 8. 4, Upper &t. Martin’s-lane. 











For references, &c. 








SPHALT.—The TRINIDAD ASPHALT 
is recommended to Engineers FOR IRON BRIDGES, INSIDR 
dF TRON SHIPS, BRICK VIADUCTS, and general Railway Work 
aiso for FLAT ROOFS, FOOTWAYS, and BASEMENTS OF HOUSES 
THORN & CO. 
GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, WOOD PAVING 
MANUFACTURERS. 


"© handeeddietiatier 7 and COMPANY, 


ufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, yy SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
For ‘alis, and Lining Iron Houses, 
DOWGATE BILL. | Londen} ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 
FARRINGDON BRANCH, GREAT WE3TERN RAILWAY. 


AILWAY CONTRACTOR'S PLANT, 


To BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT. 
34 EARTH WA GGONS, Side and End Tip. 








4 CAR 
Apply to WILLIAM LEWIS, Contractor, Carmarthen. 


TAYLOR, Solid and Veneered HAND- 
e BAIL and STAIRCASE MANUFACTURER, 
To the Trade, in tone or country, 
With Good Seasoned a orkmanship, AT THE LOWESE 
RICES ron CASA. 
207, CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, 


KA vtiast courorras FLOOR CLOTH. 


DURABLE, See, ECONOMICAL, and ORNA- 
LLIARD- 








MENTAL, for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BI 
ROOMS, and PRIVATE | HOUSES. 
GOUGH & BOYCE, 


76, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A® CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN, or Mana- 


ging Clerk. WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUATION as 
above. Is a thorough! y practical tsman, well up in Ls 





OINVEN TORS.—All intending Patentee. 
FAYRNTS — oetr oont, ont mode of peecenere te ae sdopted nue 
we A by the foes "Ponat Sou rtd Awe fo a jeet-street, 





well 
tive and designing, and t d to superintend buildi 
—Address, stating terms for a permanency, to 2. 35. Little 
Newport-street, Boho. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


FOREMAN BRICKLAYER is open. to | sta 


an ENGAGEMENT as YARD FOREMAN, or to pa 





Building ; or Rod Work and fi Scaffolding not objected ... 
References if requived.—Address, A. B. 13, Upper Brunswick-place, 
Sali.bury- ond. t a -hill, N. 

MASTER MASONS, 


As WORKING FOREMAN of of ‘MASONS, 


and thoroughly practical Man, Jo 0 oot 
draughtsman, and good carver and letter cutter. Town or country.— 
Address, F. G. Office of “ The Builder.” 





HOMAS DOCWRA, GAS and WATER 

VORKS CONTRACTOR and WELL SINKER, of Balls-pond. 

6 that he has RO CONNEXION’ with the Finn of’ Messe 
NOWELL & DOCWRA. 


(Oasea SLATES.— The old Deiabole 


Slate Quarries, Delabole, Camelfurd, Cornwall, are now pro- 
on a large ie of ROOFING SLATES, Persons w: to 
of these Quarri 


ishing 
supplied ith 
payin - on eg er idahcg ment nee po lig —— 


0. DELABOLE SLATE QUARRIES, 











A N Architectural Draughteman, &c. is in 
gs of | of STL OE Ee. A good also with the rule and 
— also seen a » om amount of actual work. Employ where 


d would be Good creden- 
tisls can Rep wemmeapcten yr ors at securities of any kind and to any 
amount, Town or country immaterial —, Address T.G Post- 








‘Dy 





MurUake, Surrey, 8.W. 


sy seen ay on near Camelfurd, Cornwall —The old Delabole 
inform their customers their 


, that 
ager cae ony of ict ROOFING SLATES than tey than they jane 
Ci, be obtained. 





Eiwonne 
BUILDERS, “ko FOR SALE, | 5 5 dos, 
and Fran, unas ae lege toF i DaTiME, at was ee 


lane, Putney. 














